























Vision produced this car of vision! 


STUDEBAKER engineers and stylists knew you wanted a 
better view in back as well as in front when you’re driving. 
So they envisioned a car with panoramic windows all 
around—spent years in designing and redesigning it— 
came up with this dreamlined new Starlight Coupe! 
Envied throughout the automotive world is this engi- 
neering resourcefulness! It underlies the extra vision—the 


* deep-bedded riding comfort—the light-touch handling 


ease —of all the far-advanced new Studebaker dream cars! 
They’re swung so low the very law of gravity itself as- 
sures road-hugging stability without weave or wander. 
They’re the world’s first cars with brakes designed to 
adjust themselves automatically! Brake servicing i 
needed — there’s a “‘like new” pedal feel, mile aft 
See themall! Champion and Commander sedans, 


convertibles—a special long-wheelbase Land C1 


STUDEBAKER 


first in style... first in vision... first hy far with a postwar car 
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Now is the time for all good men 


to come to the aid of their country 


HIS IS WRITTEN the day after election. 
Yesterday everyone was a Democrat or 
Republican or Progressive or Socialist. Today 


everyone is an American. 


We decided our issues in the traditional way 
that has made this country great—as free men who 
speak their will fearlessly at the ballot box, and 
then bury their differences,to work for the prog- 


ress of their country. There are far too many 








problems facing this nation for us to afford the 
luxury of rancor. There are too many people in 
the world who hate America for us to waste 
energy hating each other. There is enough work to 
be done to need the best brains, the strongest hearts 


of everyone of every party, united for America. 


And we dare not think, just because we voted, 
that our duty is done. Our duty to our party may 


be; our duty to our country is eternal. 
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News within the News 








WHAT LABOR WANTS—A return to the Wagner Act, another Wage rise, an ex- 
cess-profits tax on industry and a brake on rising living costs. These are the 
goals of labor as expressed by Philip Murray, rer of the Congress of Industrial 


Organizations, in an interview with U.S. News & 


LEFT TURN IN CONGRESG............ Pot 
Legislators coming to Washington next 
January are older, more liberal than their 
predecessors. There will be fewer law- 
yers, more farmers, more veterans, more 
businessmen. This article analyzes the 
make-up of the new Congress, showing 
how backgrounds will sway legislation. 


MORE PUBLIC WORKG...............05 P.14 
Power development is to get top priority 
in the New Deal of Mr. Truman. And, if 
business slides backward a bit in the 
years ahead, more projects will be pulled 
from the $120,000,000,000 backlog of 
public works. 


RENT RULES IN 1949..........0.0000000. PF 
Not only the Republicans lost the elec- 
tion. Landlords seem to have lost, too. 
Next year, which landlords hoped would 
see a removal of rent ceilings, now may 
be a year for tighter controls. 


BUSINESS SLOWS A LITTLE............ P.18 
Consumers are to get more of a break in 
the months ahead. A buyers’ market is 
returning. More markdowns are to ap- 
pear in January. But price trends, gen- 
erally, seem firm. It’s just that the free- 
and-easy days for merchants are ending. 


The seas, once a barrier, now may be a 
lane of attack for supersubmarines. The 
airways can be used by an enemy's 
guided missiles. New defense pattern for 
U.S. is called for, but the budget is to 
be less than armed forces hoped. 


RUSSIA. SOFTENING? .......005 500000050 P. 22 
Soviet representatives are speaking more 
kindly of the U.S. Administration, now 


> World Report voice... P. 36 


that Mr. Truman has won. Tensions over 
Europe have lessened, somewhat. But 
the “cold war” is to continue. Here’s a 
report on Russia’s real strategy. 


PRINGES RUTURE: -<ccsiccc.cicccuosseneet P. 24 
Hard work lies ahead for the son of 
Princess Elizabeth if he succeeds to the 
throne of Great Britain. Job of ruling the 
Empire is tough, and the pay—well, it’s 
not what it used to be. Much of the royal 
family’s income has to go for taxes and 
necessary expenses. 


WORLD TROUBLE IN GOLD.......... P. 48 
Gold is a peculiar commodity. Traders 
pay $77 an ounce for it in India, $49 in 
Hong Kong, $57 in Chile. The U.S. pays 
only $35 an ounce, but most gold finds 
its way to this country. Why the U.S. 
has too much gold and other countries 
have too little is explained in this article. 
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The telephone keeps right on being a 
big bargain. Even in these days of higher 
prices, a little still buys a lot in a tele- 
phone call. Increases in telephone rates 
are much less than the increases in the 
cost of telephone materials and wages 
...and far less than the increases in 
most other things you buy. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Harry S$. Truman tried to have a vaca- 
tion, but couldn’t exactly manage it be- 
cause of the many important things to be 
done. Part of the time, he did rest and 
relax in the subtropical sun of Key West. 

Alben W. Barkley, his Vice President, 
was there with his quips and plans. So 
Howard McGrath, 


too was Senator J. 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, and Mr. Truman’s principal 


campaign prop. Mon C, Wallgren, Gov- 
ernor of Washington but defeated in the 
election, came along at the President's 
invitation to talk over old times and the 
prospect of a high Government job. 

Other visitors, though, came with 
work to be done, with problems that 
needed attention. Defense Secretary 
James V. Forrestal flew down for lunch 
to tell about his trip to Europe, his in- 
spection of the situation there, the mili- 
tary needs of the Western European de- 
mocracies if they are to stand off the 
Russians, Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall was on the telephone and tele- 
type from Paris talking about the Berlin 
situation and United Nations efforts to 
bring about some sort of compromise. 

Talk about jobs was inescapable, in 
the wake of Mr. Truman’s unforeseen 
election victory. Nine hundred to 1,000 
pre-election appointments were held up 
by the 80th Congress, target of so much 
of Mr. Truman’s campaign oratory. The 
nominations have to be resubmitted, but 
will be combed out, first, to eliminate 
Dixiecrats and others who found their 
campaign loyalties wandering. 

In the end, Mr. Truman was ready to 
start back for Washington, tanned and 
refreshed but with a full realization that, 
having won the election, no President 
can escape the Presidency. 


away in 
perhaps—was 


Senator Robert A. Taft, 
Europe—to forget it all, 





The March of the News 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


reading dispatches that told him | : 


a 


dominant place in Congress was three 


ened. 
ators Aiken, Tobey, Flanders _o 
peculiarly a New England liberal bh 
were talking of an effort to replace | 
as the Senate’s Republican leader, 
The New Englanders expected 
help from other sections. 
Taft was unworried, by all accoy 
Those close to the situation thought ; 


{epublican rebels were a minority, 4p 


they expected also that, with or with 
a title, Senator Taft would continy 
be, if not the leader, the leading Rep) 
lican of the Senate. 


Washington real estate men had, 
pected a postelection boom, with }; 
dreds of Republicans moving into } 
capital. Instead, they are receiving ; 
merous cancellations from disappoint 
Republicans. 


An automobile salesman provide) 
footnote for the times in testimony bel 
a House committee. “I gave him a @ 


he said, meaning that, after undervahiy: 


the old trade-in, piling the new car wi 
costly accessories and taking a $500 
he had “sold” a customer a car. 


Pentagon observers reported |! 
Marine Corps Lieut. Gen. Holland | 


Smith’s published account of why he nf 


lieved Army Maj. Gen. Ralph Smith 
his command at Saipan has. scare 
helped unification. Defense  Secreti 


Forrestal tried in advance to tone doi 
Marine Corps General Smith’s comment 
but could find no way of doing it. An 
men must submit their writings a 
speeches for review. General of the An 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
war memoirs. But the Navy 
Corps have no such rule. 


But Sen 


did so with hi 


Liberal Republicans—such as 6.8 
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IN FLORIDA’S SUNSHINE: MR. SYMINGTON, THE PRESIDENT, GOV. WALLGREN 
. even on vacation, talk about jobs was inescapable 
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Cautious Cal, the Counsellor, came warily to town 
1. and, cautiously, through New York Streets, went 
searching up and down—until before one hotel door 
he cried: “Here ends my quest! The Hotel Pennsy!- 


vania ... where you really are a guest!” 





2 Just before he fell asleep: “I like my room,” he said. 
e “Good chair, good lights, good radio, and Pennsyl- 
vania bed with its eight hundred springs and more— 
there’s not a thing I miss. For comfort, even Taj Mahal 


could not compare with this! 











1 Mari ' 








LGREN 








EPOR! 





























3 “At close of weary day in court I look ahead with hope 

e to Pennsylvania’s snowy towels and generous piles of 
soap. Hot water floods me up with suds, soaks dust and 
cares away. It’s evidence that they are right who 
claim grime doesn’t pay!” 








> 


At dinner time our hero said: “All J want is a bite.’ 
4, But Pennsylvania food’s so good he almost ate all 
night. “It’s obvious,” the lawyer cried, “these skillful 
chefs are able to make their meals taste so darn good 


one hates to leave the table. 











“My stay at this hotel,” Cal said, “was happy inspira- 
e tion. I liked your friendly service, and your heart-of- 
town location. And thanks to all, I'm on the ball, Pl 
really ring the bell. That isn’t legal languaze, but... 


the Pennsylvania's swell!” 





HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


. 


THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW 


, YORK 
Oppesite Bnnsyfvania, Station, 


























DIRECT UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


P.S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! 
Complete teletype service is now in operation in every 
Statler Hotel. For immediate replics, without uncer- 


tainty, use the teletype service near you. 








1) Costs Business Administration 
Thousands of Dollars 
Annually... 


Tr! Slows Up Office Production 





nv at an Inestimable 
bdbo Yearly Cost... 
aT Leads to Reduced Typists’ 
he Efficiency Thru Lowered 
WO Office Morale... 


Your RIB-N-RITE Distributor will be happy to demonstrate 
this amazing new typewriter attachment. RIB-N-RITE Dis- 
tributors are locate ie nearly every city throughout the 
United States and Canada-- ready to serve you. For the name 
and address of your nearest RIB-N-RITE Distributor in this 
country simply call Western Union and ask for Operator 25. 
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B-N-RITE Copies» 


RIB-N-RITE is an amazing new attachment 
for any typewriter -- sturdy, smooth-working -- 
as simple as A-B-C. 


RIB-N-RITE makes cleaner, clearer and better 
duplicate copies -- for business forms and 
correspondence -- WITHOUT THE USE OF 
CARBON PAPER... 


RIB-N-RITE brings .an important economy 
into your office operations when mounting 
costs make savings doubly important..... 
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All apparently isn't well with buSiness at the moment. Here and there are 
telltale signs of change in a boom that is losing some of its Zip. 

It iS apparent now that the election did jolt confidence of many, that a 
Stop-look=-listen attitude developed. Effects are starting to appear. 

Big industries, warned of an excess-profits tax, wonder where money will 
come from to finance new plant, equipment, if profits are Squeezed. Market 
for stocks is sick, bankers are wary. So the tendency is to go more slowly. 

Bankers take a colder attitude toward business loans. There's a question 
about what happens to marginal firms if costs rise more and prices do not. Many 
a businessman is having to restudy his outlook if credit is to tighten. 

Housewives often are slowing purchases, thinking that prices are to come 
down. Men are Slower to buy suits for the Same reason. There is a Slow start 
in Christmas shopping, even some pre-Christmas sales to get goods moving. 

Auto buyers are a bit more choosy, too. They don't jump as fast as they 
did at 1948 models, when 1949 models are about to appear. It is getting harder 
to meet terms of financing at the higher level of prices. 

What it all means is that the boom has reached another plateau. Maybe it 
will go on up from here, after resting a bit. More likely, some of the wind 
will be Squeezed out in the months ahead. There will probably be adjustment 
here and there as buyers come back into their own and sellers wake up to the fact 
that competition can come back. Things will seem more normal, less hectic. 








It seems reasonable to expect things to ease up a bit. 

A new house probably will cost less to build a year from now, than now. Old 
houses are beginning to sell 10 to 15 per cent under replacement cost. 

Grocery bills are to be Somewhat smaller than they have been. The family 
bill for food in 1949 probably will be 5 to 10 per cent under 1948. 

Clothing, too, is to cost a little less, not much, but a little. 

Refrigerators, home freezers, stoves, other household equipment can be 
bought now at cut rates if a person does some careful Shopping around. 

Automobiles, however, are to cost more next year than this. 

All in all, by mid-1949 it quite probably is to cost a little less for the 
average family to live than it costs now. That's to be true even though rents 
will cost a little more and utility costs, which haven't risen much, if any, 
since prewar, move up Slightly. Cost rises are to be harder to pass on. 














Any really big setback, however, any great slowing, seems unlikely. 

Cash outlays by Government are to rise by more than $5,000,000,000 as an 
offset to slower spending by industry or by individuals. That's set. 

Armament might easily be increased by $2,000,000,000 over estimates. If 
so, the outlays by Government would rise even further. 

Public-works spigot can be turned on fast if business should slow. 

Social-insurance reserves are immense and will start to flow out quickly 
if jobs should become scarcer. Congress plans to speed that flow even now. 

Price supports are going to prevent any drastic farm price break. 

Wage rates are rigid at high levels and are going to rise more. Maybe some 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


people are to lose jobs as employers are forced to use labor with greater effi-~ 
ciency, but those who keep jobs are going to get high pay. 

Things are far different than they were in 1919-20 or 1929, or even than 
they were in 1936-37. Government is vastly more important in business. 


Just keep these things in the back of your mind, too..... 

Supply of money is three times what it was before the war. Money supply 
is not to contract much until Government debt contracts. If business slowed 
then, an unbalanced budget would force Government to borrow more, add to money. 

Controls over credit could quickly be loosened. If things slowed, there 
could be a loosening of the tight grip on credit used in security markets. And, 
if bankers tend to tighten credit much, Government itself is all set to move in 
with its own direct loans to businessmen. 

Gold supply of $24,000,000,000 can be important, too. White House and 
Congress discovered once that a profit can be made by revaluing gold. It just 
takes an act of Congress to turn $24,000,000,000 into $30,000,000,000 or more. 
We don't say that's even considered now. But it is one of those things that tend 
to bob up in case a boom does wear out and tend to become a bust. 

The point of it all is that maybe the present is a "new era." It is an era 
in which Government has in its hands the means to control business. There no 
longer is the power in the hands of bankers and businessmen that once was in 
those hands. An inflation is much more popular politically than deflation. 

So the chances are that any slowing in business will be moderate. If it is 
more than that, you can look for Government fireworks, spending, credit easing, 
money tinkering, maybe more armament, public housing, big pensions. 








If the boom does slow any in months ahead--even moderately: 

Tax increase, in that event, -probably would be forgotten. Certainly, if 
profits narrow, there won't be revenue from an excess-profits tax. 

Price control, now in the talk stage, will fade as an issue. 

Rationing for consumers isn't really considered now. Allocations of steel, 
copper, some other materials for industry wouldn't be needed if there should 
turn out to be surpluses, not shortages. 

Labor-law changes, now promised, might tend to be less sweeping if a slow- 
ing in business should be accompanied by a step-up in strikes. 

Rent control, however, probably will be tightened in any event. 

Tax policy and control policy are going to be related closely to what now 
happens to business and to incomes of corporations, higher-income individuals. 

















Peace talks will continue to be put off. U.S. planners don't want talks 
until they can decide what they want to do about Germany, until the West is 
stronger, until there is more economic recovery, more rearmament. 

War, though, remains a remote, not a near prospect. A war can't start so 
well when the other side is trying to talk instead of to fight. 


France, if De Gaulle gets in, can upset whole U.S. applecart in Europe. De 
Gaulle is talking tough, saying that maybe he doesn't want U.S. aid. 

China's Chiang Kai-shek may get some more aid from U.S. It is unlikely, 
however, that U.S. will send an army to China or undertake a program of aid so 
big that it would force a curtailment of the aid program for Europe. 








To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the 
NewSgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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in your car, too! 






















Here’s what A. Montz, JR., La Place, 
La., says about the first new kind of 
tire in 15 years: “‘My car isa 1939 model. 
I’ve had Super-Cushions on it ever since 
last year, and they certainly have made 
a great improvement in the way it rides 
and handles. Even on rough washboard 
roads, it rides smoothly, and most of 
the rattles have been taken out of the 
car. Steering is easier on the highway, 
too, because these Super-Cushions don’t 
bounce over bumps.” 


The Super-Cushion is bigger and softer 

. . runs on 24 pounds of air . . . but 
will fit your present wheels! You'll get 
a softer ride, less wear on your car, fewer 
rattles and repair bills, greater mileage 
and blowout resistance. See your Good- 
year dealer today! 


MILLIONS OF SUPER-CUSHIONS ARE NOW 
IN USE ON NEW AND OLDER CARS! 
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vy GOODF YEAR 


Super-Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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RCHITECT Albert B. Gardner has solved 
l \ a big problem in the design of the Cren- 
shaw Center in Southwest Los Angeles. 


The buildings of the Center are located 
around the edge of a thirty-five acre plot in 
the middle of which are parking spaces for 
7500 shoppers’ automobiles. Gardner knew 
that truck deliveries would be retarded by 
mixing them with parking cars and shoppers 
on the surface. So, to solve the problem, a 
2000-foot long tunnel—strictly for truck traf- 
fic—with 2-lane passage and clearance of 14 
feet 6 inches now links below-ground saw- 
tooth docks of the stores with the city streets. 


Both the diagram and photos show how 
Trailers can be backed into truck berths and 
still clear the edge of the 2-lane tunnel pas- 







sage. These docks serve both incoming 
shipments and outgoing deliveries. 


Mr. V. A. Peterson, traffic manager of Von’s 
Supermarket, reports that the tunnel and their 
saw-tooth berths effects big savings—elimi- 
nating waiting time. Truck-high docks permit 
pallet and lift-truck handling of merchandise. 
Whole Trailer loads of canned goods are now 
unloaded in 10 minutes—all free from cus- 
tomer and surface congestion. 


This unique design demonstrates the impor- 
tance in remodeling and new building design 
to provide adequate docks so motor transport 
may serve to its peak ability. Therefore, in 
your planning, be sure your Architect, your 
Traffic Manager and a Representative of Motor 
Transport serve on this committee from the 
beginning. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32 e LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ont. 


79 Factory Service Branches 


~~ RU ENAUIF TRAILERS 


F/RS7 \W TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT! 


“ENGINEERED r Y TRANSPORTATION” 





Hear Harrison .Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday, 3:00 P.M., E.S.T. over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 
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New Congress, on average, is 


older, better educated, more lib- 


eral, more broadly experienced 
than outgoing Congress. 

Voters cut down the number 
of lawyers in Congress, put in 
more farmers, more businessmen, 
more veterans. 

Men taking over include re- 
turning New Dealers who de- 
feated tax cutters, Taft-Hartley 
supporters, and conservative-line 
followers. 


President Truman’s new Congress— 
acareful survey shows—stands several 


’ notches further to the left than did the 
| one that now is moving out of Wash- 


ington. Presidential ideas that got 
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REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT JAMES HARE 
An influx of young war veterans... 
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LEFTWARD TREND IN CONGRESS: 
RETURN OF ‘OLD NEW DEALERS’ 


More Age and Education, Wider Experience 


pushed aside, or batted down, by the 
80th Congress are certain to get care- 
ful study in the 81st. The incoming 
Congress is a redeal of the New Deal. 

The 81st Congress, when its make- 
up is studied, shows up like this: 

Its average age is a year older than 
that of the 80th Congress. 

The members have a broader back- 
ground of experience than those of the 
old Congress. There are fewer lawyers, 
more businessmen, more farmers, more 
persons from other walks of life than 
were in the old Congress. 

It is better educated, with more col- 
lege graduates and more who attended 
college than were in the old Congress. 

It has more war veterans than did the 
old Congress. 

And it is far less conservative than was 
the 80th Congress. Most of the members 
who were beaten in the election had 
voted a straight conservative line. Many 
of the newcomers are men who served 
one or more terms in the New Deal Con- 
gresses of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In age, both the Senate and the House 
have advanced. 

The average age of Senators in the 
81st Congress is 56.2, just a shade higher 
than in the previous Congress. The aver- 
age age of newcomers is 52.3, compared 
to 51 for those who came in after the 
1946 elections. The age was nudged up- 
ward by the election of such men as 
Senators-elect Bert H. Miller, of Idaho, 
68; Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa, 69; and 
Matthew M. Neely, of West Virginia, 74. 

In the House, the average age is 51.4, 
compared to 50 for the members at the 
outset of the 80th Congress. The average 
age of the newcomers is 46.3, two years 
older than for those who came in fresh in 
1946. Here, again, the age is edged up- 
ward by the return of former members 
like Compton I. White, of Idaho, 71; 
Usher L. Burdick, of North Dakota, 69; 
and Robert L. Ramsay, of West Virginia, 
65. Quite a few others are in their upper 
50s and early 60s. 

On the other side, there are young war 
veterans like James E. Noland, of Indi- 
ana, 28; John C. Davies, of New York, 
28; Hugo S. Sims, Jr., 27, and James B. 
Hare, 30, of South Carolina, and Lloyd 


M. Bentsen, Jr., 27, of Texas. Mr. Bent- 
sen is coming to Congress after being the 
youngest judge in his State. 

In experience, the members of the 
new Congress cover a wide range, but 
lawyers still predominate in both 
branches. 

The Senate has 66 lawyers among its 
96 members, 2 fewer than the 80th Con- 
gress. It has 16 businessmen, 9 farmers 
and 5 of various other occupations. Of 
the newcomers, 10 are lawyers, | is a dairy 
operator, 2 are college professors, 1 is a 
teacher, 2 are editors, 1 is an oil man 
and 1 is a dentist. Six of the new Sen- 
ators have served in the House and 5 
have been Governors, This raises to 25 
the number of former Governors and to 
26 the number of former House members 
now to be in the Senate. 

The House is to have 235 lawyers in 
its membership of 435, compared to 249 
in the 80th Congress. It is to include 81 
businessmen, 37 farmers, 21 newspaper- 
men, 20 schoolteachers and 41 from oth- 
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er pursuits. Among these are: an econo- 
mist, several engineers, a radio-station 
operator, an athletic coach, a radio news- 
caster, two officials of labor unions, a 
public-relations adviser, a cost account- 
ant, a labor lobbyist and a choirmaster. 

Most of the members have a_back- 
ground of public service. Of the House 
members, 132 served in State legislatures 
betore they came to Washington; 130 
served in various State, county and city 
capacities—one was a Governor, two were 
lieutenant governors, others were judges, 
prosecuting attorneys, mayors, sheriffs, 
county clerks and aldermen; 7 were secre- 
taries to Congressmen; and 6 worked in 
federal Washington. 
Among the new House members are 23 
who had served before, most of whom 
went out during the war or when Repub- 
licans surged into power two vears ago. 

In education, the new Congress prob- 
ably is better equipped than any other 
in history. On the Senate side, 82 of the 
S5—went to 


departments — in 


96 members—or 7 of every 
college, and 71 of them finished. This 
compares with 82 members of the 80th 
Congress who started to college, with 67 
finishing. 

Among the 435 House members, 383 
went to college and 293 were graduated. 
This compares with 355 members of the 
80th Congress who started to college. 
But it also had 293 college graduates, 
just as does the new Congress. 


Veterans. More than half of the Sen- 
ators and almost half of the House mem- 
bers now are veterans of one of the two 
great world wars. 

In the new Senate, 49 members are 
veterans. This is five more veterans than 
were in the 8Oth Congress. 

The House now is to have 215 veter- 
ans, compared to I91 in the outgoing 
Congress. Some of the young, new mem- 
bers coming in from the last election won 
medals for bravery. They served in all 
branches of the armed services, flew 
planes, were demolition experts, para- 
chutists and infantrymen, 

Politically, the make-up of the new 
Congress can best be judged by the rec- 
ords of the men being replaced. The 
newcomers fought their winning cam- 
paigns with charges against the voting 
records of the defeated Republicans. 

In the tax field, every man who was 
defeated in the election voted to override 
President Truman’s veto of tax-reduction 
legislation. One of the top examples was 
the defeat of Representative Harold 
Knutson in Minnesota. Mr. Knutson was 
the author of ‘the tax-reduction bill and 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. He was beaten by Fred Mar- 
shall, 42, a high-school graduate, a 
farmer, and a former State director of the 
Farm Security Administration. This was 
the New Deal agency that helped to 
build homes for farmers. 





































Hartley bill. The four exceptions yy, 
members from the industrial areas 
California, from Seattle, Milwaukee y 
Buffalo, But, in spite of this vote. the 
four members got caught in the cross 
of labor politics, 

Farm appropriations. All but th 
of the Republicans who were beat 
voted to cut appropriations for carry 
out farm programs. All of the Republi 
members who went down in the \f 
western farm States were in this gr 
save for one man from Tlinois, one fy 
Missouri and one from North Dakota 
was this slash in farm appropriatio 
made during the first session of the § 
Congress, that hit the Midwestern fa) 
ers during the presidential campaiy 
Thousands of farm votes in the Mic 
West turned upon this single issue, 

Reclamation appropriations. All |) 
two of the Republican House menh, 
who were beaten voted to cut down , 
propriations for reclamation projects 
the West. These two exceptions 
from Nevada and California. When { 
voters went to the polls, the Republica 
lost every State west of the Rockies ; 
cept Oregon. 

Aid to Europe. Almost half of the k 
publicans who voted in the House agains 
authorizing economic aid to Europe we 
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Taft-Hartley. Of the House memb, 
who were beaten, all but four voted; 
override Mr, Truman’s veto of the Ty 
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| iped out in the election, Among the 
| R:publicans who went down were 24 of 
the 61 House members who opposed such 
id. These 24 were from Ohio, Indiana, 
‘illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Fiowa, West Virginia, Missouri, North 
© Dakota, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 

New TVA plant. All but five of the 
Republicans who were defeated voted 
against a steam plant to expand facilities 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The pattern laid down by the elec- 
tion results indicates that new tax meas- 
ues may be in order; that more money 
will be provided for the farmer and for 
Western reclamation plans; that TVA 
ppropriations will have smoother sail- 
ing, as Will plans for foreign aid. 

The 80th Congress lost 120 members 
from the House and 18 from the Senate. 
Several died. Some others retired volun- 
turily. Some were beaten in primaries. 
And still others went down in the voting 
in the. general election. 

Fully a third of the 116 who went out 
of the House were one-term members, 
who had been elected in the Republican 
weep of 1946. Half of the 116 were 
members who had been elected in the 
two mid-term elections of 1942 and 


£1946, the two years in which the Re- 


publicans made their greatest gains of 


the last 16 years. Forty-three of the 116 
' were men who had served one term; 18 
" others served three terms. 
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New Dealers are leading the proces- 
sion of new members back to Washing- 
ton. Two of the new Democratic Sen- 


ators and 25 of the new Democratic 
House members served in the old Roose- 
velt Congresses. 

The two Senators who are coming 
back are Matthew M. Neely, of West 
Virginia, and Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa. 
Mr. Neely has been in and out of the 
House and Senate since 1913. This is 
the second time he has been elected to 
the Senate after a break in his service 
there. Mr. Gillette served from 1936 
through 1944. 

In addition, several of the other new- 
comers to the Senate either have had 
strong associations with the New Deal, or 
were backed by the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, which was created by for- 
mer New Dealers. Estes Kefauver, of Ten- 
nessee, and Lyndon B. Johnson, of Tex- 
as, were attached to the New Deal wing 
of the party in the House. Robert S. Kerr, 
of Oklahoma, and Lester C, Hunt, of 
Wyoming, as Governors of their States, 
had New Deal associations. Paul H. 
Douglas, of Illinois, and Hubert H. 
Humphrey, of Minnesota, had the back- 
ing of ADA. And Clinton P. Anderson, 
of New Mexico, was a House member 
in New Deal days before he became 
President Truman’s Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

On the House side, the list is even 


longer. A few of those coming back are: 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, of Con- 
necticut, a professor of economics and an 
author; Compton I. White, of Idaho, 
who came to Congress in 1933, at the out- 
set of the New Deal, and served until 
1946; George D. O’Brien, of Michigan, 
who is beginning his third period of serv- 
ice in the House; Louis C. Rabaut, of 
Michigan, who served from 1934 through 
1946; John B. Sullivan, of Missouri, who 
is beginning his third period of service; 
Robert T. Secrest and Stephen M. Young, 
of Ohio, who left the House to serve in 
World War II and now are coming back, 
and Andrew J. Biemiller, of Wisconsin, 
a college professor, editor, one-time So- 
cialist organizer, who, with Senator-elect 
Humphrey, of Minnesota, was active in 
forcing the civil-rights plank into the 
Democratic platform. 

The net result of the congressional 
shift is that Mr. Truman finds himself 
with strong new supporters in both the 
Senate and the House, ready to rally 
back of legislation to revitalize the New 
Deal. Nevertheless, many of the key 
spots on congressional committees will 
be filled by Southerners who, with the 
aid of Republicans, can threaten defeat 
of many measures wanted by the Presi- 
dent. As Mr. Roosevelt often found, a 
numerical majority in Congress does not 
necessarily mean that a President can 
get all legislation he wants from it. 
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Public-works projects are to get 
an urgent go-ahead from the 
White House. They are a big part 
of the Truman New Deal. 

Power development has the 
top priority. Flood control, rec- 
lamation and irrigation, slum 

- clearance are on the list, too. 

Heavy federal spending on 
public works is to be counted on 
to keep prosperity rolling through 
any business downturn. 


A backlog of “needed” public works 
valued at $120,000,000,000 in official 
estimates is about to be tapped by the 
Truman Administration. This backlog 
includes billions of dollars’ worth of 
projects personally endorsed by Mr. 
Truman during his election campaign. 

Public works and social insurance are 
to be the basis of the Truman New Deal. 
Promises of White House support for 
public works were made from one end 
of the country to the other. Public-power 
development on a broader scale is called 
for wherever power is needed. Reclama- 
tion and irrigation to go along with more 
power are offered the West. Flood con- 
trol, roads, schools, slum clearance and 
other improvements are offered to other 
sections. 

A Department of Public Works in the 
President’s Cabinet is being considered 
to centralize direction over the task of 
providing things the country wants. 
Projects already authorized by Congress 
will cost more than $10,000,000,000. 
U.S. agencies have proposals for an addi- 
tional $8,900,000,000 worth of projects 
they could pull out of the files at the 
first sign of a slowing in business. In 
buildings alone, a $1,000,000,000 back- 
log is on hand. 

Power development, however, is 
at the heart of the works program that 
the new Congress will consider. Power 
is the key to wider use of other resources. 
In these prosperous times it gets priority 
over less pressing make-work projects 
that are being saved for any depression. 

The West and South have received the 
lion’s share of federal aid for power de- 
velopment in the past. Most promises 
were made to those regions in the recent 
campaign. But the St. Lawrence Water- 
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GREEN LIGHT FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


$120,000,000,000 Backlog of Proposed Job; 


way is promised now for the “East and, 
if accepted, may be the beginning of 
large-scale federal water-power devel- 
opments in that area. 

Power and water-control programs are 
shown on the accompanying map. 

In the West, the basic plan is to 
capture the biggest rivers with dams and 
reservoirs and turn their water power 
into electric energy. This energy then is 
to be used in carrying water where it is 
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IRRIGATION 


needed and to furnish power for expand- 
ing industries. Some day, U.S. engineers 
hope and expect to see all the power pro- 
duced by Western rivers tied together in 
one big network or power “grid.” 

A progress report on the plan shows 
this: 

Columbia River is only partly tamed 
by existing dams, including the Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville. New dams, in- 
cluding Hungry H».s. Dam in Montana, 
are going up on ‘h« uorthern ‘tributaries. 
These will govern the flow of water down 
to the Columbia itself and round out the 
water-control system. 

A speed-up on power-generating equip- 
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RECLAIMS DESERT ACRES 
... the outlook is for more Government spending 





ment and transmission lines Grand 
Coulee and other dams is a sure prospec 
now that Mr. Truman is re-elected, ,. 
publicans in the 80th Congress delaye; 
those programs, though demand fy 
power for aluminum, atomic-energy ay 
lumber industries was so great that mog 
original cutbacks planned never wer 
carried out. Ultimately, the Columb 
River will generate a total of 10,500,060) 
kilowatts of power, about five times the 
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amount provided from all sources i 
Washington and Oregon today. 

In Central Valley, California, 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers « 
controlled by a series of dams. startin: 
with Shasta Dam in the north. Sha 
Dam is finished, but a 60 per cent ! 
crease in its power capacity 1s sl 
under construction. Here, too, work 0 
power lines and irrigation projects de 
layed by the 80th Congress will ) 
speeded up again at Mr. Truman 
direction. 

















Colorado River development is wel 
advanced, along the lower end of the 
river. Hoover and Parker dams, with 
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CENTRAL VALLEY: 
Water for farms, 
power for industry 





COLORADO RIVER AREA: 
Better control, wider 
use of water supply 


Public Works Promised by Mr. Truman 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN: 
Flood control and 
power development 





Flood control 





ARKANSAS & RED RIVERS: 
Flood control, water 
storage, power 


MISSISSIPPI BASIN: 








ST. LAWRENCE RIVER: 
Public power and 
seaway 


SOUTHERN WATERSHEDS: 
Increased power and water 
supplies for industry 








Basic data: Bureau of Reclamation 


the new Davis Dam now under way, will 
control the Colorado from southern Ne- 
vada to the Mexican border. Their power 
will serve Los Angeles, southwest Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Nevada. Trans- 
mission lines are lengthening, and two 
additional generating units are being 
added to Hoover Dam. The northern 
Colorado River development is in initial 
stages. Eventually, six major rivers there 
will be producing power and irrigation, 
mostly for the Great Salt Lake area. The 
entire Basin development will proceed 
faster now. 

Arkansas and Red River plans now 
oe provide for installing hydroelectric proj- 
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ects with capacity of 1,082,000 kilowatts, 
less than the total expected from Hoover 
Dam alone. With Mr. Truman’s support, 
programs will be expanded as farm and 
industry power needs rise. 

The Missouri River is to furnish an- 
other great development in years to come 
and the President’s strong backing is as- 
sumed. So far, the Missouri plan is in its 
infancy. Work is started on some major 
dams in Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Wyom- 
ing, but almost no power is available from 
this system yet. 

The Interior Department’s goal for the 
West through June 30, 1954, is summa- 
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rized in the accompanying chart. This 
program would give the West, in six 
years, more new power than New Eng- 
land has now. The 80th Congress reduced 
appropriations for reclamation work and 
imposed restrictions on public power. 
But Mr. Truman supported all proposals 
for power projects in the West. 

In the East, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority runs the first of the nation’s 
basin-wide river developments. TVA 
dams, harnessing the Tennessee River, 
are virtually all completed. Steam power 
plants that the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity wants were turned down by the 
80th Congress. However, President 
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Truman backed that request, and he 
favors TVA expansion. Elsewhere in the 
South, in six States lying mostly outside 
TVA’s system, Army Engineers now prob- 
ably will speed up other power-develop- 
ment programs. 

For New England, the $700,000,000 
St. Lawrence Waterway is offered. If 
approved by Congress, this will add in 
one package a power plant of about 
950,000 kilowatts capacity, and a new 
transportation gateway for raw materials 
needed by Eastern industry. 

Loans to power users, farmers and 
their co-operatives, for electric-power 
lines, also are favored and promised by 
Mr. Truman. These loans, along with the 
work on federal power projects, account 

‘for about one out of every three dollars 
the Government is spending on civil 
public works this year. 

This division of federal effort is bound 
to change when other big works pro- 
grams begin to press for attention. But 
the change will result from outlay of 
more money for other things, not less for 
electric-power development, unless Con- 
gress reverses present trends. 

Highway needs, for instance, call 
for enormous expenditures, exceeding all 
other types of projects. Economists of the 
Federal Works Agency estimate that the 
States need $50,000,000,000 worth of 
new construction to bring their highways 
up to modern standards. 

The Federal Government may be 
called upon to supply about half of that 
sum over the ahead. President 
Truman is on record for highway aid 
wherever it is needed. A moderate in- 
crease in highway work is expected in 
1949. 

Schools also are to receive large 
amounts of federal aid in years ahead. 
Public-school systems are estimated to 
need $10,500,000,000 worth of new 
buildings. Mr. Truman asked the 80th 
Congress for $300,000,000 a year for 
schools’ operating expenses and salaries 
only. However, any aid program, once 
established, could be broadened to in- 
clude construction subsidies. None are 
available now. 

Local community projects are now 
ignored, as a rule, in the Government’s 
public-works program. But Congress will 
be asked to reinstate authority and funds 
for federal agencies to help States and 
cities draw up preliminary plans for any- 
thing they hope to build some day. 

Water works and _ sewers costing 
$9,400,000,000 are required for fast- 
growing new suburbs and industrial areas 
around cities, officials say. Nearly every 
large city is grappling with a water- 
supply problem. No direct federal aid is 
proposed, but the Truman Administra- 
tion has been urging a large-scale attack 
on the water-pollution troubles of the 
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UNDER WAY IN THE WEST: GREAT ARTIFICIAL LAKES 





PLANNED FOR THE EAST: THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
. . . public-works backlog—a prop for prosperity? 


country. A program that will eventually 
cost hundreds of millions of dollars is to 
start next year, and it will indirectly aid 
cities’ water supplies. 

Public housing, on a scale that is 
yet to be decided by Congress, is still 
another kind of public-works job that 
Mr. Truman recommends. Any program 
on housing is unlikely to involve big dol- 
lar expenditures before 1950. 

In the meantime, a gradual increase 
probably is to occur in the federal-aid 
programs already well under way. All ap- 
proved by the Democratic platform, these 
include a $375,000,000 grant-in-aid for 
State hospitals and health centers to be 
built over a five-year period, and a $500,- 
000,000 airport program. U.S. expendi- 
tures for soil-conservation work will tend 
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to rise with any decline in farmers’ pros- 
perity. A big atomic-energy program has 
to be carried out. The Veterans Admin- 
istration is just getting well started o 
its $1,200,000,000 hospital-building pro- 
gram. The Army and Navy are spending 
several hundred million dollars for hous- 
ing and training facilities. 

The outlook, in short, is for heavie! 
spending by the Federal Government i 
most fields of public works, next year ant 
probably thereafter. The voters decisive: 
ly favored public power in the West. 
President Truman has issued specific 
instructions that his promises are to be 
followed up by action in that field. When 
any business recession occurs, federal 
public works will be counted on to prop 
up prosperity. 
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RENT-CONTROL PATTERN FOR 1949 


Landlords Lose, Tenants Gain From Election 


Tighter rent controls are a 
song prospect. New Congress 
is to get a new Truman-backed 
law, with big teeth. 

Jail terms and fines are asked 
for rent-ceiling violators. Land- 
lords who overcharge may have 
to pay triple damages. 

New housing stays uncon- 
trolled. Voluntary rent boosts will 
be allowed. But freedom of land- 
lords is to be limited. 


Landlo. ds, expecting to escape from 
Government rent controls in 1949, find 
instead that they are to face even 
stronger controls. It is the landlord 
who appears at this stage to have lost 


- the election. 


unless renewed, ends 
March 31. Before 
election, the developing plan was to re- 
tun control over rents to individual 
States. Since election, the emphasis is 
upon another one-year extension of fed- 
eral control, much tightened. 

New control plans to be submitted 
to Congress, with strong prospect of ap- 
proval, are to have this effect if they be- 
come law: 

Landlords will have a much harder 
time evicting tenants—for any cause. And 
owners who overcharge their tenants will 


Rent control, 


) face triple-damage suits brought by the 


Office of the Housing Expediter. Land- 
lords who violate the new law that is 
to be proposed by Housing Expediter 
Tighe E. Woods will face, too, the threat 
of fines and jail sentences. 

Tenants are likely to be even more 
strongly protected than they are now. 
And thousands of families who rent 
dwellings that have been freed from 
ceilings may come back under those 
ceilings, 

Tenants, thus, are to get more favored 
positions. Landlords are to get more 
restrictions. Specifically: 

Evictions are to be put beyond the 
teach of most landlords. Under new 
plans, owners will have to apply directly 
to local OHE offices for eviction approval, 
instead of to local courts. The agency it- 
self will rule on the eviction. 

Tenants will be able to protest their 
ouster without going to court. And they 
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probably will get a longer waiting period 
than the present 60 days. 

Penalties proposed for landlords who 
violate the rent law are more drastic. 

Triple-damage suits will be much 
more of a threat. As the law stands, only 
tenants can sue overcharging landlords 
for triple damages. Most tenants are re- 
luctant to sue, for fear of eviction or 
other reprisals. Now, OHE will seek au- 
thority to bring such suits. 

Criminal penalties, too, are to be 
asked. Violators of the law will face a 
maximum fine of $5,000, or one year’s 
imprisonment, or both, if the wartime 
rent-control law is followed now. 

New ceilings appear to be in store, 
moreover, for thousands of landlords who 
escaped from controls last spring. 

Hotel apartments with 1,000,000 
units are high on the list for revival of 
ceilings. Rents have skyrocketed in some 
of these since they were decontrolled 
April 1. Now, OHE is asking and may 
get, authority to put new restrictions on 
residential hotels, and perhaps even roll 
their rents back considerably. 

Entire rent areas—some including 
several counties—may go back under 
ceilings in 1949. In some of the areas 
that have been decontrolled, military or 
other defense establishments have been 
revived, with a prospective influx of new 
residents and a boom in housing demand. 
Under present plans, OHE will restore 





HOUSING EXPEDITOR TIGHE E. WOODS 


ceilings in these areas, and in others 
where rents shoot up. 

New dwellings, however, are likely 
to stay free of controls. Actually, it is in 
this class of housing that rents have gone 
up most. Rents are 65 to 70 per cent 
higher for newly built houses and apart- 
ments than for comparable dwellings 
under ceilings, according to OHE. But 
the plan is to let rents for new homes 
find their natural level and, thus, give 
incentive to investors. 

Hotels that accommodate temporary 
patrons also are to remain free of ceil- 
ings. That goes, too, for motor courts 
and other transient quarters, and for most 
rooms in private homes. 

Relief for landlords is to be granted 
on the present basis. They will remain 
free to work out voluntary agreements for 
rent increases up to 15 per cent, al- 
though tenants may be more reluctant to 
sign these leases when the threat of 
eviction or of expiration of rent controls 
is gone, Permission to raise rents also 
will be granted to landlords in hard- 
ship cases. And ceilings will be aban- 
doned entirely in areas where housing 
supply and demand are approximately 
in balance, 

Upward trend of rents, conse- 
quently, is expected to continue. But that 
trend is to be slowed considerably if 
plans go through for favoring the tenant 
more and the landlord less. 





—Harris & Ewing 


... fewer evictions, more restrictions? 
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Business Slows a Little 


Reported from CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK and SAN FRANCISCO 


Buyers’ market is moving in 
now. Customers are shopping 
more, haggling over prices, wait- 
ing for markdowns in goods. 

Postelection finds caution in 
consumer demand, tendency to 
hold back Christmas shopping, 
to wait for bargain sales. 

But boom itself is not cracking. 
Selective buying may lift some 
prices, drop others, but over-all 
trend is steady. 


There is a softer feel to many lines 
of business since the election. Buyers 
are more cautious. Sellers often are 
finding themselves forced to make an 
effort to move goods that had been 
scarce and easily sold. The turn is 
strongly toward a buyers’ market in 
nearly everything except automobiles. 

Consumers, who have been the tor- 
gotten men of the postwar period, seem 
definitely to be moving back into the 
driver’s seat. Their mood at the moment 
is one of growing caution. They fre- 
quently are holding out for lower prices, 
and sometimes get them on clothing, 
household appliances. cars, just 
about everything from toys to new 
houses. Merchants, feeling the pressure, 
are marking down prices on some goods 
and clamoring for manufacturers to 
make price concessions on others. 

These new or intensified pressures that 
go along with a buyers’ market, in the 
view of many businessmen in the Middle 
West and Far West, will pretty well 
dominate in months ahead. The upshot, 
as these appraisers see it, is likely to be 
strenuous competition, growing business 
troubles, not a few failures, but without 
much over-all letdown in the boom. A 
Chicago banker summed it up this way: 

“I would be surprised if we experience 
any general falling off in business during 
the next six or eight months. Instead, I 
think we shall see the same selective ad- 
justments that have been under way for 
months past. Some lines of business that 
already have adjusted to a buyers’ market 
may well recover and help to take up the 
slack as other lines run into trouble.” 

An executive of a large retail-store and 
mail-order chain, and a manufacturer of 


used 
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building equipment agreed. The mail- 
order executive noted that some textile 
lines are making a comeback and that 
there are signs of an upturn in tire and 
electrical-machinery industries. There is 
some dissent from this view by those 
who look for a more severe adjustment, 
but it is not widespread, A few business- 
men, gloomy over political trends, are 
trying to find security for themselves and 
their families. The majority, however, is 
impatient with that attitude. An execu- 
tive who remains optimistic said: “Most 
of the pessimists have been sitting on 
their hands too Jong.” 

Even the optimists, however, recognize 
that goods no longer sell themselves. 
Consumers, for the moment at least, are 
in a difficult mood. Many housewives, 
wage carners and others appear to ex- 
pect a rapid decline in prices. “Thev are 
looking for some kind of miracle,” said 
one merchant. “They tell us that Mr. Tru- 
man is going to bring prices down.” 

Some bargains are going to searchers. 
They find men’s clothing, especially 
suits and shirts, marked down consider- 
ably. Automatic washers can be picked 
up at a $50 reduction in Chicago, with 
a trade-in allowance as an added in- 
centive. Gas ranges, not selling too well, 
in some cases are reduced from $124.95 
to $99.95. And housewives who have put 
off buying new refrigerators are tempted, 
in some chain stores, by price tags as 
low as those of the early OPA period. 

On the average, consumers are buying 
such appliances freely. The housewife 
also buys a new dress or suit for herself, 
often because her old one has gone out 
of style. Infants’ and children’s clothing, 
quickly outgrown, also is in good de- 
mand, Men’s suits, however, stay on the 
racks or in storage lofts in large numbers. 
Many men, severely pinched by family 
living costs, tell the merchants their old 
suits will have to do, 

People are inclined this year to put 
off their Christmas buying, in the knowl- 
edge that almost nothing is to be scarce 
except new cars. A year ago, gift buying 
started around November 1. This year, 
it apparently is not to start until after 
Thanksgiving. That is another reason 
why sales have not measured up, re- 
cently, to those of 1947. Most merchants 
are not worried by this lag in buying. 
They still think holiday sales are going 
to be 4 to 8 per cent above last year’s, 

Price test may come in the period 
after Christmas. Merchants are wary of 





getting caught with large stocks if prices 
really should drop suddenly. Heng 
there is expectation that special sales 
just after Christmas, will be more numer. 
ous than they have been for man 
years. Merchants look for few, if any 
trade gains next year. They feel that jj 
is to take much promotion and _ sharpe 
pricing to maintain present volume, 

Large retail and mail-order chains 
and smaller merchants, too, are pressing 
their suppliers for price concessions, Th 
chains are helping to finance these sup. 
pliers only where this serves, by making 
production continuous, to cut costs and 
price. One big chain is limiting its orders 
to 50 to 60 per cent of estimated spring 
and summer sales, compared with §) 
per cent a few months ago and as hig) 
as 100 per cent last year. 

None of these moves assures consumer 
generally lower prices. Most executives, 
apparently, think the over-all price level 
is to be upward for a time, despite in- 
creasing declines in individual fields, One 
indicator is the mail-order catalogues 
now in preparation, which project prices 
months ahead, Though some catalogu 
prices are being trimmed, present in- 
dications are that catalogue increases 0 
most hard goods will more than offset 
reductions for many lines of soft goods. 

Manufacturers, in any case, face i 
squeeze on profit margins due to thi 
consumer-merchant pressure to get prices 
down, and a squeeze from other direc- 
tions as well. Fourth-round wage rises 
probably will be difficult to pass on in: 


buyers’ market. There is fear of an excess 9 


profits tax. To meet growing problems, 
hope is placed on ability to step up et- 
ficiency in output. There is a tendency t 
plan for less extravagant use of labor. 
Newcomers to manutacturing, as well 
as established firms that are not too 
strong financially, are having additiona 
difficulties with credit. Bankers are taking 
a much selective attitude. On 
midwestern manufacturer of heavy ma 
chinery, with armament contracts i 
sight, was refused credit. The bank’s view 
was that high overhead costs would ru 
the firm in the red if the arms boom 
should end. A firm making farm machi- 
ery was turned down because of it 
large and high-priced material inve 
tories, and because of its bad guess about 
the type of farm machinery that would 
be most in demand. It is trying to wor 
out -of its troubles without a loan. 
Builders find much the same 
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a 
and profit problems as manufacturers, 
and more acute problems of credit. In- 
dustry is tending to pull back in some 
expansion plans, in part because of diffi- 
culty in selling securities for financing. 
There is a tendency to conserve cash. 
Even so, industrial building should 
prices drop no more than 15 per cent in 1949 
Hence compared with 1948, in the opinion of 
sales |B  both builders and their suppliers. Oil, 
rumer. chemical, food-processing and electric- 
many er industries are almost forced to go 
tia ahead with their programs. 
that i In housing, high prices and big down 
harper payments required by mortgage lenders 
- ae slowing sales rather generally in all 
hain parts of the country. One builder in the 
essing Chicago area, who has been putting up 
s. Th houses in the $16,000 range, is almost 
© sup. shut down. He found few buyers who 
aia could make the $6,500 down payment. 

: The result is a drive to try to force us * = ’ 
2 lown costs and price. Materials pro- Baie lay ao ee 
orders OND OS ovine for cimplified decens CHRISTMAS BUYING IS DELAYED MEN‘S CLOTHING MOVES SLOWLY 
spring ducers are hunting fo1 simplified designs ie A Ae pr BNA SPH | 
th § for houses that may sell for little more =) ) ee , 
hil than $5,000. Several builders say that fia’ 6 
s hig! they are buying sites, outside city 

limits, for houses to sell in the $8,000 

LumMers ° ° 

range. Lumber prices that have risen : 
ts Ste adily are showing signs now of weak- a 
Mie ness in some classes, and a decline in “ne PE BS a a> 
We that field will help on the cost side j ’ + Pa “eee t 
as of construction. 

prices Bf In looking ahead for business gen- 
x te erally, builders, manufacturers and mer- 
a chants alike see abundant money in the 
vi hards of consumers. They think that 

tse profit prospects are reasonably good, if 
bee they can give the consumer what he 
3 wants at a price he can afford. Business 
face a eee é sa eee 

; as a whole, while a mixture of boom and 
#2 of slowing, still is running in high gear 
lire. | OveT, Most of the country. Any further 
ati slowing is expected to be moderate. : GROWING PRESSURE FOR LOWER PRICES 

i Unemployment has failed to show up 
rl { yet, though many thought it might. Un- 
\ces | employment-compensation claims appear 
rlems still to be declining. If there are a few 
Ip ¢t layoffs here and there, men who lose out 
icy {i in one place find jobs open in others. 
Or. There has been a shortage of labor in 
5 wel many fields, so that manufacturers with 
t too order books still full are not displeased 
tion when workers become available. 
aking It has been so long since the buyer 
On sat in the driver’s seat that there is some 
7 mi alarm when he comes back to power. As 
ts i a matter of fact, however, consumer de- 
Vie\ mands continue to be immense and in- 
| ru come for use in filling those demands like- 
boon Wise is immense. It’s just that the man 
chin who gets the business from now on is to 
of its be the one who can meet competition in 
navel offering the public the products it wants 
ibout at prices that seem reasonable to the buy- 
vould er. Almost nobody in a position to judge, yo ; 
Work out in the field, expects a bust to de- Black Star j on eren 
ae velop from the present shift to a market HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS COTTON TEXTILES 
- in which the buyer is the boss. ... everything from toys to houses is harder to sell 
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RESHUFFLING THE DEFENSE SETUP? 


Plans to Beat New-Type Attacks, Cut Costs 


Defense setup of U. S. is in for 
another reshuffle. Change is to 
be forced by development of new 
weapons, scarcity of dollars. 

Top priority shifts from air ar- 
madas to antisubmarine defense. 
Joint Chiefs find submarines the 
biggest menace. 

Emphasis is to be on more in- 
tegration, fewer military frills as 
ways are sought to stretch a 
$15,000,000,000 arms budget. 


Radical changes are occurring in the 
problem of defending -the United 
States. Out of these changes is com- 
ing pressure for more, rather than less. 
integration of the Army, Air Force 
and Navy. End result is to be a shift 
in the pattern of U.S. defenses. 

What’s happening is this: 

The seas, supposed to be firmly con- 
trolled by an immense U.S. Navy, sud- 
denly are proving to be a source of 
danger because of the attacking power 
of modern submarines. Maneuvers this 


month off Newfoundland show that a 
few new-type submarines can sink a 
large surface fleet without being de- 


tected, Antisubmarine defense, to pro- 
tect supply lines, thus becomes the No. 1 
priority in U. S. military plans. 

In the air, where U.S. has had the ad- 
vantage with big bombers and atomic 
weapons, serious questions have followed 
the rapid development of long-range 
guided missiles and antiaircraft rockets. 
These may make bomber fleets obsolete, 
too vulnerable to use in a few véars. 

On the ground, decisions must be 
made on costly military aid to nations of 
Western Europe in the path of any 
Russian armies that might move. 

To complicate these new defense 
problems, the armed forces find that 
they are to be held to a $15,000,000,000 
budget next year, over all, far under 
their planned spending for 1949. 

New defense pattern, to mect this 
changing situation is is to be drawn up 
in large part by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
[his group of top military planners 
must decide which course to follow, 
which projects to sacrifice if the nation is 
to get maximum military strength on a 
limited military budget. 
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How to divide up the defense dollars 
available next year, the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, is the basic question 
facing the Joint Chiefs. Their decision 
on which services should get what share 
of the arms money, and for what purpose, 
is to determine how much U. S. defenses 
are to be changed. Their problem, iu 
essence, is this: 

A $23,000,000,000 budget, includ- 
ing contract authority but not including 
costs of stockpiling and aid to Western 
Europe, is the minimum amount the 
armed forces believe they need next year 
to do the job that Congress says they 
should do. 

A $17,500,000,000 budget, on the 
same basis, is the Joint Chiets’ estimate 
of what the armed forces need just to 
maintain the level of strength they will 
reach by July 1, if the present detense 
plan is kept next year. 

A $15,000,000,000 budget for all 
military costs, however, is given as a 
definite ceiling by President Truman. It 
lend-lease to Western Europe amounts 
to the planned $1,500,000,000 next year, 
and stockpiling continues at $600,000,- 


a ti z hs 


DEFENSE TEAM: GENERAL VANDENBERG, ADMIRAL DENFELD, GENERAL BRADLEY 
The tendency will be to crack down on military frills . . . 








000, this budget provides less than this 
year’s $13,000,000,000° for Army-Navy. 
Air outlays. It calls for drastic cuts jp 
some military functions to compensat 
tor dollar increases in other fields to mee 
the new defense needs. 

To redesign defenses to fit this budget 
ceiling, top military planners may get 
more power to direct functions of the 
three services. A tighter integration of 
land, sea and air forces is in prospect, 
Tendency, then, will be to crack down on 
military frills, on projects that are not 
related to the new defense strategy. 

Change in structure of the top mili 
tary setup is being sought as a means of 
giving this power to joint planners. Ide 
is to give the top men authority to dray 
up an efficient scheme of detense and 
tell each service what it can have, rather 
than to try to co-ordinate three servic 
plans and pare each request. 

Plans for changing the present unifie 
military structure already 
drawn up by the Army’s General Staf 
without being endorsed by the Navy o1 
Air Force—for presentation to Congress 
in January. These plans, important as an 
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indication of which direction the: changes 
may take, make the following alterations 
in the present defense setup: 

Defense Secretary, under the Army’s 
plan, is to become the armed forces’ 
civilian boss, not their umpire. He would 
become the only full Secretary in the 
military establishment, with the present 
Secretaries of Army, Air Force and 
Navy to be Under Secretaries of Defense. 
The job now held by James Forrestal, 
thus, could carry more weight, require 
more top-level decisions. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff are to get more 
power, if Congress approves. This group 
would handle nearly all military plan- 
ning, would not be limited to high 
strategy and allocation of missions. A 
new member, to be known as the Senior 
Military Adviser, is to be added to the 
military-planning group, raising its mem- 
bership to five. To speed action, decisions 
then would be made by a majority vote, 
instead of the unanimous vote now re- 
quired for action, Each service, in effect, 
sactifices its power of veto, Strattfied 
lines of the present armed services thus 
stand the chance of being wiped out, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff being given the 
power to make all military decisions for 
the land, sea and air services. 

Centralized operation for most of 
the normal functions of the three services 
then are to be directed by six new 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense, under 
the Army’s proposal. A procurement 





Assistant, for example, would buy for 
all three services. Other Assistant Defense 
Secretaries are to handle personnel on a 
centralized basis; work out a combined 
military budget, an integrated legislative 
program and a common public-relations 
setup; handle intergovernmental rela- 
tions and civilian defense. The jobs of 
Assistant Secretaries of Army, Navy and 
Air Force, now concerned with these 
matters in the individual services, would 
be abolished. 

These major shifts, if Congress agrees 
with the Army’s plan, mean that the air, 
sea and land forces stand to lose their 
self-sufficiency, to become mutually de- 
pendent. They are to find their planning, 
their supplies, even their tactics directed 
from above by joint administrators. 

Change in emphasis within the de- 
fense setup is certain, regardless of how 
much of this structural change is ap- 
proved by Congress. To meet the new 
problems raised by the supersubmarine 
menace, improved air weapons, and 
budget cutbacks, these changes are 
likely to be made by the Joint Chiefs in 
the year ahead: 

Navy is to take on new importance 
as its antisubmarine function gets top 
priority. Development of vast surface 
fleets is out, with the emphasis shifted 
to ships able to combat undersea craft— 
improved aircraft carriers, new “killer” 
ships, antisubmarine submarines. New 
weapons for that purpose, too, are to be 
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LESSONS LEARNED: THE DEADLY POWER OF GERMAN ROCKETS AND SUBMARINES 





stressed to combat the No. 1 menace of 
Russia’s 250 new submarines equipped 
with German schnorkel devices. 

Air Force, with a cut in funds likely, 
is to place more emphasis on develop- 
ment of guided missiles, less on its fleets 
of conventional bombers. Fewer con- 
tracts are to be let in the year ahead for 
new bombers and fighters, while more 
dollars are certain to go into the develop- 
ment of long-range missiles and anti- 
missile weapons. 

Army, meanwhile, is to find its man- 
power strength either cut after July 1 or 
held down well below the authorized 
limit. Costs per man, including over- 
head, have risen to about $5,200 in the 
Army, and funds for an authorized 790,- 
000-man Army next year will not be 
available. Draft of youths into the Army, 
as a result, may be cut down in the year 
ahead. 

Lend-lease, too, may be reduced from 
its presently planned size. Amount to be 
spent on military aid for Western Europe 
is to be held far below the $1,500,000,- 
000 goal, may amount to only surplus 
arms and token shipments of new 
weapons. 

Outlook, thus, is for a shift in the 
pattern of U.S. defenses in the year 
ahead, as the Joint Chiefs are faced by 
radically changing problems. A change 
in emphasis, more integration, and pos- 
sibly a change in the nation’s defense 
structure are in sight. 





-Acme photos 


... the next war will be fought over the earth and under the water 
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RUSSIA SOFTENING TOWARD U. S.? 


Reported from PARIS, LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Russian ‘peace offensive’’ does 
not mean a break in the ‘‘cold 
war.” Bait is out for new talks, 
but U.S. will not take it. 

Strategy of Secretary Marshall 
is to hold firm line against Soviet, 
spurn vague deals, build strength 
in Western Europe. 

Shooting war is a fading pros- 
pect. But deadlock over Germany 
is to hang on, short of a real con- 
cession by Moscow. 


The “cold war” between Russia and 
the West seems, on the surface, to be 
getting down to an argument over de- 
tails about who does what first. To 
some observers there is resemblance 
to the argument in the Middle Ages 
over how many angels could stand on 
the point of a pin. 

There is a feeling, too, that, since the 
election in the United States, Russia may 
be softening, that maybe the West sud- 
denly can push through to a cold-war 
victory. In reality, while tensions are 
lessened, all remains complicated, even 
to those who are directing the strategy 
of this strange war-short-of-war. 

Election excitement in U.S., it turns 
out, has put many people off the track in 
their following of moves in the cold war. 
There is a recollection that Mr. Truman 
proposed to have Fred M. Vinson, Chief 
Justice of the United States, visit Pre- 
mier Stalin to see if a basis for peace 
could be arranged. Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall scotched that move. 
Since the election, Mr. Marshall still has 
insisted that the White House not revive 
the idea for a new mission to Moscow. 
Mr. Truman has agreed. 

Now the smaller nations are putting 
pressure on Russia and the big powers 
of the West to compromise their differ- 
ences. So far, they are meeting with re- 
buffs. 

Does this mean no new peace moves? 

New talks between Russia and the 
Western powers on the German question 
are not in sight. President Truman and 
Secretary Marshall both are _ insisting 
that U.S. will not negotiate with Russia 
as long as the blockade of Berlin is in 
force. 
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But didn’t U. S. actually ‘negotiate 
with Russia last summer while Berlin vas 
blockaded? 

The talks last summer in Moscow and 
Berlin were not “negotiations,” but were 
only “discussions,” officials insist. Aim of 
the discussions was to find a basis on 
which the blockade might be lifted and 
the currency question settled. If agree- 
ment had been reached on those points, 
the Big Four fore wn ministers would 
have begun “nes ations” on all issues 
that are involve. in a German peace 
settlement. 

Why is Secretary Marshall unwilling 
to meet again with Russian leaders at 
this time? 

Grand strategy of Mr. Marshall centers 
around the idea of strengthening the 
West before any horse-trading deals are 
made with Russia. Concurring in this 
strategy is Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin, of Britain. Both men are said to 
believe that no real stability can be at- 
tained in Europe until the Western na- 
tions can face Russian power with equal 
power of their own. Therefore, instead ot 
sitting down with Russian leaders in 
another meeting, Mr. Marshall and Mr. 
Bevin want to go ahead with moves to 
consolidate the West. 

Where does the Berlin ‘air lift’’ fit 
into Mr. Marshall’s strategy? 

Mr. Marshall now is confident that the 
air lift can be continued through the 
winter, regardless of weather, and there- 
fore that the Russians cannot force his 
hand in the immediate future. U. S. mili- 
tary officers in Germany say that Western 
Berlin’s minimum needs for food, fuel 
and power can be met, even though in- 
dustries operate on only a 20-hour week. 
In the spring, with better weather, sup- 
plies can be increased. 

Is Russia ready to give in on the Ber- 
lin dispute and other questions? 

Russian leaders are hinting that they 
will be glad to make some deals, if the 
Western powers are interested. One in- 
dication of this is the sudden Russian 
switch since the U.S. election. Where, 
before the election was held, the Rus- 
sians were attacking the policies of Pres- 
ident Truman, now they are attacking 
Republicans and are hailing Mr. Tru- 
man’s election as a victory for the forces 
of peace. 

Also, there is evidence that trouble is 
piling up for Russia as a result of the 
Berlin deadlock. Eastern Germany, 
occupied by Russia, is suffering because 





‘bourg, backed by the United States anj 





coal and steel from Western Germay 
are not being received. And success ¢ 
the Berlin air lift has added greatly y 
U. S. prestige in Europe. All these facto, 
apparently are changing the Russia 
attitude. 


What further steps are being take} 


that will strengthen the West? 
Economic recovery of Western Europe 
including Western Germany, is beiyy 
sought through the Marshall Plan. Sy. 
cess of this plan is expected to prevei 
the spread of Communism. The next ste 
Mr. Marshall has in mind is the militay 
strengthening of the West. This is to \y 
brought about through rearmament 4 
the United States and through the mij. 
tary alliance of Great Britain, Franc, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luyep- 











Canada. 
When will the new military plan bs 
laid before Congress? 


Early in the next session, if the partic. 


pating nations can agree on details 4 
the plan by that time. One portion of; 
is expected to be a treaty, patterned afte 
the Inter-American Defense Pact, ii 
which the principle is laid down that a 


= 


attack upon one member of the alliane 


is to be regarded as an attack upon al 
A treaty providing for such an alliang 
will have to be ratified by the Senate 


Another part of the plan will provide faf 


U.S. assistance in rearming the nations 


of Western Europe and will be votelf 


upon by both houses. 


Is Russia trying to block this new plon’ 
prevent au; 


Yes. Russia wants to 
grouping of the Western powers, asi 
potential threat to herself. She especiall 
opposes any plan for including Westen 
Germany in the alliance. 

What is Russia‘’s real strategy, in tit 
big-power maneuvering? 

The blockade of Berlin evidently ‘ 
intended to persuade U.S. and Brita 
to join in another Big Four conference 
the future of Germany as a_ whol 
Through such a conference, Russia hops 
to prevent the formation of a sepatil 
government for Western Germany, a! 
to delay any plans for an alliance of ! 
Western powers. In addition, Russia a 
hopes to get a voice in the control 
the Ruhr. 

Are the smaller nations taking a hor} 
in the struggle, too? ; 

In Paris, a fresh attempt to medid! 
the dispute is being made by Ju# 
Atilio Bramuglia, of Argentina, chair 
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, in t®f of the United Nations Security Council. 
This is the latest in a series of moves by 

ently ‘} the small nations. Recently a resolution 

Brita} sponsored by Mexico and passed by the 

ence if Assembly called on “the great powers to 

whok.f, renew their efforts to compose their dif- 

a hops’ ferences and establish a lasting peace.” 

separ} =Then Herbert V. Evatt, of Australia, 

ny, af president of the Assembly, and: Trygve 

2 of tl Lie, Secretary-General of the U.N., 

sia asf joined in a message to the four great 

ntrol F  powers, urging “immediate conversa- 
tions” to end the Berlin deadlock. Also, 

a hondf at the request of Mr. Evatt, Mr. Lie has 
directed his staff to make a study of 

mediat currency questions that are involved in 

y Jou the dispute. 

aim These various efforts, however, have 
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SUPPLIES FOR BERLIN—PRESTIGE FOR THE U.S. IN 
.-. as planes fly into Berlin, troubles pile up for Russia 


collided with Mr. Marshall’s determina- 
tion to have no further negotiations with 
Russia until the Berlin blockade has 
been lifted. 

Where does President Truman stand 
in all this? 

Thus far, the President has followed 
the advice of Secretary Marshall in re- 
jecting the suggestions for new talks 
with Russia. He makes clear that he has 
no intention of meeting with Premier 
Stalin. However, in a speech in New 
York City four days before the election, 
he said: “It is the duty of the President 
. .. to consider and study every possible 
approach to the heart and understanding 
of the Soviet leaders.” 

Sooner or later, therefore, the President 
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EUROPE 


-—Acme photos 


BRITISH FOREIGN MINISTER BEVIN AND SECRETARY MARSHALL AUSTRALIA’S EVATT AND U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL LIE 


... in a strange war-short-of-war, no ‘immediate conversations’ 


can be expected to make some move to 
cut through the deadlock. For the pres- 
ent, he is standing behind the policies 
of Mr. Marshall. And any new strategy 
of conciliation is likely to be delayed 
until Mr. Marshall has brought the cold 
war to a stage of compromise, or has 
carried out his wish to retire and a 
successor has been appointed, Thus the 
cold war is continuing. 

Then, is a shooting war likely? 

Chances of a shooting war have faded 
more and more into the background. The 
Russian army of occupation in Germany 
has been split up and sent to winter 
quarters. Leaders of both sides appear 
to be convinced there is no likelihood of 
a shooting war any time soon, 
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Prince’s Future: Hard Work, Low Pay 


Royal family, as a business 
property, is turning out to be a 
financial asset to England. 

New Prince is an heir to one of 
the world’s biggest fortunes. But 
most of what it earns goes to the 
Government. Kings more than 
pay their own way. 

Even socialists are seeking the 
help of the monarchy. The job is 
to get bigger, more important. 


The son born to Princess Elizabeth 
is in line for a job that is becoming 
more important, not less important, to 
Great Britain and the Western world. 

British socialists, whom outsiders 
might expect to oppose the monarchy, 
are instead seeking the help of the 
royal family. They are finding out that 
British kings can reach into portions of 
the world where the British Govern- 
ment has lost its authority. They are 
learning that the royal family does more 
than pay its own way, both in work and 
in hard cash. 

The new Prince is the probable heir, 
after his mother, to one of the world’s 
greatest fortunes. With the fortune, 
worth close to $300,000,000, goes a 


contract that requires him to “kick back” 


Reported from LONDON 
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—Talburt in the Washington Daily News 


THERE‘LL ALWAYS BE AN ENGLAND 





most of the royal income to his own 
Government. In exchange, the royal 
family gets salaries of $2,284,000. The 
King’s share of this is $1,378,476, but 
all save $50,297 is allotted by Parliament 
to expenses. That remnant is subject to 
taxes. The King’s earned income, thus, is 
probably less than that of the President 
of the United States, who gets $75,000 
a year. Personal income of George VI, 
from properties not tied up by the Gov- 


ernment, is estimated at something oye 
$1,000,000 a year—out of which he pay 
numerous expenses of office not covere! 


by parliamentary grant. 
For this return the monarchs of Brityi 


are expected to do much more than we, 


the crown of their ancestors. Times hay: 
changed since the British monarchy wa 
only a symbol and Parliament wa 
the supreme power in an Empire thy 
united nearly a quarter of the world 
population. 

Large portions of the Empire now ar 
independent, are running their ow 
affairs. Great Britain has become jug 
another member, not the mistress, of ; 
club of nations bound together by com. 


‘mon interests, not by authority. The 
British Crown has become the guardia 


of these interests. 

Chances are that few of the millions 
who celebrated the birth of the grands 
of King George VI have even a sketchy 
idea of the new importance of thei 
monarchy. And, in Britain itself, few 
taxpayers realize that the monarchy pay 
its own Way. 

The royal income, which enabls 
the monarchy to keep going, is derived 
from many sources, most of them proper 
ties inherited from members of the royal 
family. They include forests, farms, mines 
rivers and vineyards scattered over the 
length and breadth of Great Britain; 
theaters, restaurants, hotels, apartment 
houses, office buildings and slum tene 







How Britain’s Rulers Pay Their Way 


$5,400,000 ANNUAL INCOME FROM ROYAL PROPERTY 


$2,284,000 PAID 
TO ROYAL FAMILY 
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$3,116,000 KEPT 
BY BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
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ments in London and other cities. More 
than $100,000,000 is wrapped up in 
castles, jewels and such things as the 
1,000-piece gold dinner set in Bucking- 
ham Palace, all of which produces no 
income at all. 

Most of this wealth is tied perma- 
nently to the British Crown. The crown 
iewels, for example, are worth about 
s80,000,000, but they belong to Britain. 
No king or queen can sell them or pawn 
them for ready cash. Even the royal 
property which legally belongs to the 
monarch of Britain is tied up by con- 
tracts first signed by the insane George 
[ll in 1811. 

At the beginning of each reign the 
monarchs of Britain agree to surrender to 
the British Treasury all income from 
properties that belonged to the Crown 
hefore George III. King George VI, for 
example, can keep his personal income, 
but that is only a small portion of the 
royal wealth producing revenue for the 
socialistic Government. In return, the 
British Parliament annually pays out 
sums to the monarch and members of his 
fumily. These sums, or salaries, vary 
little from year to year, but may be cut 
or increased at Parliament’s will. 

Salary currently paid to King George 
VI and his family, not counting the 
salary that will be paid to the new 
Prince, totals $2,284,000 a year. In the 
same period the royal properties are pro- 
ducing an income for the British Treasury 
of $5,400,000 a year. Profit to the British 
taxpayer, thus, is $3,116,000 a year. 

Expenses of royalty in Britain are 
running higher than the sums allotted by 
Parliament, now that the King and his 
family are expected to do more work, 
more traveling, more salesmanship. Con- 
sidering the money paid to them by Par- 
liament alone, the members of the royal 
family are running in the red at the 
rate of about $200,000 a year. They 
make up the difference out of their own 
pockets, 

When George VI tried to save money 
by ordering the Household Cavalry to 
wear plain khaki at the wedding of 
Princess Elizabeth and Prince Philip, 
there was such an outcry from the public 
that the order was withdrawn. New uni- 
foms in the medieval tradition cost the 
King tens of thousands of dollars. Items 
like the upkeep of Buckingham Palace 
come out of the King’s pocketbook too, 
although in the United States the. upkeep 
of the White House is paid for by the 
Government. 

Other income, personal income out- 
side the sums paid by Parliament, is 
enabling the royal family to meet its 
increasing responsibilities. 

Best guess is that the personal income 
of King George probably exceeds 
$1,000,000 a year, Queen Victoria piled 
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BRITISH WELL-WISHERS OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
... few of them realize the monarchy is a financial asset 


up about $9,000,000 during her reign, 
but the next monarch, Edward VII 
spent much and saved little. George V 
was thrifty and most of the family’s for- 
tune went to George VI when his brother, 
Edward VIII, the present Duke of Wind- 
sor, abdicated after a short reign. In 
addition to the income from this inherited 
wealth, which is invested largely in in- 
come-producing stocks and bonds, George 
VI gets an income of about $425,000 a 
year from the properties of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, exempt from the contract with 
the Treasury. 

Taxes also cut down the real income 
of the royal family. Some sources of 
royal income are tax exempt and the 
British Treasury has the authority to 
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KING GEORGE INSIDE A SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD MINE 


waive some taxes for royalty. The King’s 
tax bill probably exceeds $500,000. 
Money troubles of the royal family are 
aired in Parliament at least once a year. 
Recently, when some socialists sought to 
cut down the “salary” proposed for 
Princess Elizabeth and her husband, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, himself a socialist and 
the top economist in the British Cabinet, 
rallied to the defense of the royal couple. 
Britain’s monarchy, he said, “is far less 
expensive than the Swedish monarchy 
and much cheaper still than the cere- 
monial at the Kremlin in Moscow.” De- 
spite his intervention, the royal couple 
got only $200,000 for the year—$40,000 
less than they expected. Their infant son, 
however, will eventually get $330,000 a 
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. .. more than wearing an ancestor’s crown is now involved 
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year from the Duchy of Cornwall, money 
which now goes to the British Treasury. 

Sir Stafford’s concern for the financial 
security of the royal family reflects the 
attitude of the Labor Government toward 
the monarchy. Government leaders real- 
ize that they will need all the help they 
can get from the Crown to hold together 
what remains of Britain’s Empire. 

The royal job, which the infant 
prince is in line to inherit, has changed 
considerably since. the end of World War 
II. The British Crown is likely to have 
fewer “subjects,” but probably will con- 
tinue to influence many millions who are 
“citizens of the Commonwealth.” 

Titles held by George VI are likely 
to go to his grandson in due time with 
little change. The king still is “George VI, 
by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
freland and the British Dominions Be- 
vond the Seas King, Defender of the 
Faith,” but he no longer is “Emperor of 
India.” He dropped that title recently 
when India, Ceylon and Pakistan became 
independent dominions, joining the other 
states of the Commonwealth. 

On the surface, the British Empire 
appears to be cracking up fast. The Irish 
parliament is severing the last link be- 
tween Eire and Britain, although North- 
ern Ireland remains with Britain. India 
is trying to decide how to become a 
republic within the Commonwealth. 
Burma is independent. But the internal 
structure of the British Empire is shifting 
rapidly too. Britain hopes that common 
interests will lead countries that now are 
independent to look to the British Crown 
as their rallying point. 

Responsibilities of the British mon- 
arch, thus, are no€ dwindling, but are 
increasing. With all the shifts and 
changes, the Commonwealth and Empire 
remain the world’s unit. The 
royal family’s job is to do what it can to 
keep Commonwealth and Empire united. 


largest 


The sales talk that King George and 
the members of the royal family will be 
using when they meet leaders of the 
Commonwealth at home or abroad is 
based entirely on self-interest. 

Defense needs are keeping many mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth close to 
Britain. None of the Commonwealth 
countries has a navy which can match 
Britain’s own, none has developed an air 
force comparable to Britain’s. Premiers 
of all the Commonwealth countries save 
Eire, meeting in London recently, en- 
dorsed Britain’s position in the program 
for the defense of Western Europe. This 
does not commit the Commonwealth 
countries to fight as Britain’s allies if war 
comes, but it does suggest that the bulk 
of them will stand together in defense. 

Financial ties bind the Commonwealth 
too. Creditors like ta stick close to debt- 
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JUBILEE FOR VICTORIA 
... during her reign, $9,000,000 
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ors, and Britain is deep in debt to moy 
of the Commonwealth countries. 1), 
British war debt io India and Pakisty 
alone totals $4,760,000,000, and Britaj 
owes Canada $1,300,000,000. In. addi. 
tion, Britain’s currency, the pound ste. 
ling, is the basis for the finances of } 
colonial empire and all the Commo». 
wealth countries save Canada and ¢) 
Union of South Africa. Britain, thus, } 
the Commonwealth banker. 

Trade advantages also tie the Cop. 
monwealth together. Member states bepe. 
fit from lower tariffs and preferenti 
treatment in deals with one another ay 
with Britain, source of the capital good 
for most Commonwealth countries. li 
addition, through such preferences, th 
Commonwealth countries expect to get 
share of the raw materials and foodstufk 
of Britain’s 11 colonies in Africa. Brita’ 
already has begun a $1,000,000,000 ce. 
velopment program in Africa. 

All this may not be enough to keep tl 
Commonwealth united in its preset 
form. But the self-governing countrie 
of the Commonwealth all are anti-Con- 
munist. Even Eire, now participating ys 
one of the 16 countries in the Europea 
Recovery Program, is likely to go along 
with Britain on any issues involving Con 
mimism and Russia. Task set for th 
King of Great Britain and his heirs is { 


act as the salesmen, promoters and rep- F 


resentatives of the ideas now common t 
all members of the family of nations that 
they rule in name. 

What is ahead for the infant so 
of Princess Elizabeth is going to depew 
on the trend of world affairs during his 
childhood. In a world secure in peac 
the Empire and Commonwealth that hi 
is born to rule may well divide into mam 
parts. As matters now stand, however, hi 
is in line for a job that involves more rea 
work for less pay than Britain’s monarchs 
have faced for many years. 





JUBILATION FOR THE ROYAL COUPLE’S INFANT 
... for the Prince’s parents—$200,000 a year 
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How industry makes multiple savings 


with Gulf Quality Oils and Greases: 


Revolutionary QUENCHING 








cuts || heat treating costs 


For proper hardening of many types of steel, fast 
cooling is required. Water, however, may be too 
fast—often causes distortion and cracking. 

After years of extensive research on this prob- 
lem, Gulf technologists developed Gulf Super- 
Quench, a revolutionary quenching oil that has a 
much faster cooling rate than conventional 
quenching oils, but shows no greater tendency to 
cause distortion and cracking. 

Typical of reports on the outstanding perform- 
ance of this remarkable quenching oil is one from 
the Chief Metallurgist of a large machine tool 
plant: “When we used a conventional quenching 
oil, we had difficulty in getting the minimum 
hardness specified for our gears. With Gulf Super- 
Quench we consistently average well above the 
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LUBRICATION 


required hardness. Super-Quench has also made 
possible a big reduction in cleaning time, thus 
reducing our cleaning costs.” 

Gulf Super-Quench is one of more than 400 
Gulf quality oils and greases that are helping 
plant operating men make multiple savings 
through improved production and lower costs. 


Make sure your plant is getting the advantage of 
all recent developments in petroleum science. 
Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask a Gulf Lubrication Engineer to call. 











Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
Division Sales Offices: 
Boston + New York + Philadelphia * Pittsburgh : Atlanta 
New Orleans + Houston : Louisville + Toledo 


Helps make machines 
produce more at lower cost 
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Making television history, first coverage of air-sea n 
value of research by RCA Laboratories to our armed forces, 





vaneuvers demonstrates 


Now felevision "stands watch” at sea 


Picture the advantage —in military 
operations — when commanding offi- 
cers can watch planes, troops, ships 
maneuver at long range... 

This new use of television was seen 
by millions when the aircraft carrier 
Leyte—as Task Force TV—maneu- 
vered at sea before a “battery” of 4 
RCA Image Orthicon television cam- 
eras. 

Seventy planes— Bearcats, Aveng- 
ers, Corsairs—roared from Leyte’s 
flight deck and catapult . . . dived 


low in mock attack... fired rockets. 


And an escorting destroyer stood by 
for possible rescues. 

Action was beamed by radio to 
shore, then relayed over NBC’s East- 
ern television network. Reception was 
sharp and clear on home television re- 
ceivers ... 

Said high officials: “The strategic 
importance of television in naval, 
military, or air operations was dra- 
matically revealed” . . . “There is no 
doubt that television will serve in the 
fields of intelligence and combat.” 


Use of television as a means of mili- 






RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


tary communications is only one way 
in which radio and electronic research 
by RCA Laboratories serves the nation. 
All facilities of RCA and NBC are 
available for development and appli- 
cation of science to national security 
... in peace as well as war. 
e e : 

When in Radio City, New York, you 
are cordially invited to see the radio, 
television and electronic wonders at 
RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th 
Street. Free admission. Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, RCA Building, Radi 
City, New York 20. 
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NANKING....WASHINGTON....BERLIN.... 





It's a very rough time for the United States overseas. 
China is falling apart. U.S. policy toward China is at the crisis stage. 
Berlin is getting deep into the struggle between bad weather and Russians, 
on one hand, and West's “air lift" on the other. Like Berlin, U.S. is on the spot. 
Western Germany, though recovering, is Sprouting fresh troubles for the U.S. 
France turns out to be a difficult ally, promises to be more difficult later. 
Greece is proving that Truman Doctrine can win battles against Communists, 
but offers no sign that U.S. is winning the war against the idea of Communism. 
Palestine doesn't calm down the way U.S. wants, keeps U.S. in hot water. 
Japan, Korea, expensive trouble spots, are to be more troublesome, more ex- 
pensive as Communists win and U.S. loses prestige and foothold in China. 








Wherever you look, U.S. foreign policy is going through severe tests, being 
subjected to extraordinary pressures. It's hardly a time for complacency. 


U.S. iS really up against it in China. Of all the world's hot spots, China 
is the hottest. And there is no easy, no really satisfactory way out. Problem 

President Truman and Secretary Marshall are facing is as difficult as any U.S. 

has ever faced overseas. Choices open to the U.S. are disagreeable, risky. 

U.S. admits as much by asking Americans to leave China, by reinforcing small 

detail of Marines at Chinese ports, by ordering a fresh look at U.S. policy. 


Facts, prospects on which U.S. has to base policy are these: 
Chiang Kai-shek, head of Nationalist China, symbol of Chinese unity through 
long years of Japanese invasion, of World War II, can't hold China together. 





Nationalist Government, as now constituted, can't lick Communists, can't 
hold areas China needs most, can't run China's economy--in short, can't govern. 
Individual Chinese leaders, here and there, some generals, Some governors, 








seem able to produce better results, when not hamstrung, than Nanking Government. 
Unified China is a Shattered dream, no longer a basis for U.S. policy. Idea 
of independent China, bulwark against Russia, might as well be forgotten. 





This being so, dangers to U.S. and China are becoming quite obvious. 
Partitioned China, cut in half at Yangtze River, is close to a fact. That 
gives Communists vital resources of North, leaves Nationalists biggest share of 
people, smallest share of resources. Nobody has figured how South China can 
survive without endless aid from abroad--assuming Communists don't move south. 
Communist China is next prospect if Communists are not stopped at Yangtze. 
Communist Asia is the big fear if Communists ever conquer all of China. 











In times past, these fears looked remote. Now they look big, close. 








(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Facing this situation, these dangers, what is the U.S. to do? 
All-out aid is one proposal. It calls for billions, for U.S. troops, too. 
Withdrawal from China altogether is also proposed. That's the other extreme. 
Limited aid, a little of this, a little of that, is the middle way. That 
is costing U.S. $400,000,000 this year, has totaled $2,000,000,000 since V-J Day. 
Actually, U.S. policy makers won't ponder long over first two choices. 
All-out aid involves clear risk of war with Russia, assumes U.S. Congress 
will send American armies to China, ignores problem of supplying troops, assumes 
expedition will succeed, also assumes U.S. will reduce aid to Europe as much as 
necessary to help China. Policy of this sort is not to be expected. 
Withdrawal is not to be expected, either. As Chinese leaders know, U.S. is 
as anxious as they are to halt Communists, keep some part of China open to U.S., 
stave off a Communist Asia, keep world's balance of power from shifting sharply 
to Russia's side. U.S. stake in world, as well as China's, is involved. 
Limited aid, then, is the alternative that remains, the one policy makers 
in Washington can be expected to apply, despite failure of this policy thus far. 
By comparison with alternatives, of course, this policy looks pretty good. 














>> As this U.S. policy of limited aid to China begins a new phase..... 

U.S. hope is that new leadership will show up to replace Chiang Kai-shek, 
enable U.S. guns and dollars to be effective, keep part of China intact. Issue 
is not how much aid, but who in Nationalist China can use it effectively. 

It's important, too, to keep some sort of Nationalist Government alive, to 
speak for China at United Nations, to side with the West against Soviet Russia. 

U.S. assumption, if worst comes to worst, if Communists conquer all China 
despite anything U.S. does, is that Communists can't run China, anyway. 

U.S. risks are considerable. Nationalist leadership hoped for may not show 
up. Communists may show surprising ability to run China. Worst fears of U.S., in 
that case, will be realized. So it's quite a gamble, for exremely high stakes. 





>> Across the world in Germany, in Berlin, a U.S. policy is also running into 

fresh difficulties. Supplying Berlin by air is not quite as automatic as it is 
sometimes made to sound. Success is not yet a foregone conclusion. 

Weather--fog, snow, ice--is cutting down tonnage air lift can deliver, 
grounding planes one day in four. It's to Stay that way at least until March. 

Berliners, as a result, will see little coal this winter, can't expect to 
thaw out thoroughly until next spring. Flan was to give each household 100 pounds 
of coal a month. As things stand, they'll be lucky to get 50 pounds a month. 
They will be able to eat, thanks to the air lift, but they won't keep warm. 


>> Weather is one problem. Russians provide another. 

Russians are now putting finishing touches on a scheme calculated to make 
life still more miserable for all Berliners dependent on the air lift. Soviet 
officials, completing division of Berlin into two cities, make it plain that Ber- 
liners in Soviet sector will be far better off than Berliners in Western sectors. 
So West Berliners can expect even less gas for cooking, less electricity, less 
transportation to and from work, and less work. It's to be a grim winter. 

It's Russia's reply to the air lift, aimed at U.S. through Berliners. 

Question is whether morale of Berliners can hold up through the winter. 

It's a rugged test for a U.S. policy, as well as for the Berliners. 
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A Report to Every American Who Uses Electricity 





Last year your business-managed electric light and power companies announced 
the greatest peacetime expansion program ever undertaken by any industry. 


Here’s a report to you of progress to date: 


I New electric power already added in 1947 and 1948 —as much as 147 cities, 
of 100,000 population each, normally use. 


2 New power additions scheduled for 1949, 1950, and 1951 —as much as 401 
cities, of 100,000 population each, normally use. 


eB By 1951, electric power capacity is scheduled to be 50% greater than in 1946. 


M All this is being done without the use of government money. 


Even the huge new construction to date has not pro- 
vided the reserve capacity we really need. 

You know why. 

America is making things — and using electricity to 
make them — as never before. Automobiles, furniture. 
housing. tractors, clothing, foodstuffs, machinery, hard- 
ware — not only for this country, but to re-equip whole 


nations of Europe. 


New homes by the million, expanding factories and 
farms, are using additional electric service as fast as 


we can install it. 


It adds up to the greatest demand for electricity in 


history. 


We are proud of all that has been accomplished 
already. We appreciate that it has been done only with 
the full co-operation of the men and women of our 


companies and of our suppliers. 


HELEN HAYES stars in The Electric Theatre! 
Hear it every Sunday, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 





We pledge our customers to continue to do our best 
to meet their needs. By operating our plants at top 
output. By switching power from company to com- 
pany to meet peak demands. 

And by continuing, in the American tradition, to 


do the “impossible” ... to provide as much new electric 
power in 5 years as the entire nation built in the 


previous 21! 





New Electric Power Capacity 


installed in 1947 . . . 1,538,000 kilowatts 
installed in 1948 . . . 4,069,000 kilowatts 
scheduled for 1949 . . 5,302,000 kilowatts 
scheduled for 1950 . . 4,707,000 kilowatts 
scheduled for 1951 . . 5,217,000 kilowatts 











America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


wx Names on request from this magazine, 














“Our veteran Allis-Chalmers motors 
—built in 1908—still give us top 
performance.” 


BABY CARRIAGE MFR. 


“Forming time for side reach rails 
cut 85% with our new Allis-Chalmers 
induction heater.” 


“Our A-C steam turbine has run 
over 200,000 hours. Repair cost 
in last 10 years, $40.” 


“This A-C solids pump is helping us 
dredge up as many as 96 bushels 
of clams an hour.” 





LAY! 


Wi and play—that’s the American way! 
Sonny, you live in the playland of the world! 


It’s a land of woolly dogs, red wagons, bikes 
and kiddie cars—vacation-land of ball parks, re- 
sorts, sports clothes and bathing beaches. . . 


A travel-land of shiny cars on super highways 
—of streamlined trains and buses, luxury air and 


ocean liners... 


A wonderland of sight and sound—of bright 
lights, movies, music, radio and television! 


It’s your land of modern magic—built by 
Industry’s hidden hands and wheels—designed to 
make the most of leisure time! 

* * * 

Steel for your bike—cloth for your slacks— 

conerete for your highway—power for your radio 

. at work and at play, practically every manu- 
factured thing you touch was made with help 
from Allis-Chalmers! 


Throughout industry, hundreds of machines 
marked “*A-C” are setting new high standards of 
efficiency, economy, long-life operation .. . to 
help bring greater comforts and conveniences to 


American good living. 


Backed by more than a century of service to 
industry, Allis-Chalmers today enjoys the full 
confidence of the finest engineering and business 
minds in the world. This is amply evidenced by 
the simple fact that Allis-Chalmers is one of the 
Big 3 in electric power equipment—biggest of all 


in range of industrial products! 


Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS ~ 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 








53, 400, 000 voters, 


age 40 of over, 


he iad 


spent some adult years under a Republican Administration 


By 1952, when Republicans again try for the Presidency, 
44,300,000 persons of voting age will have reached that age 
under Democratic Administrations. 

Nearly half of the 97,700,000 persons in the 1952 voting 
population will have only a dim recollection of a Republi- 
can President in the White House. 

The accompanying Pictogram illustrates this. 

At the same time, another group of 6,300,000 persons 
by 1952 will have reached voting age since 1929. It was 


© 1548, By U.S. News Pub. Corp, 


after 1929 that depression occurred in a period of Repub 


lican rule. 


In 1952, more than one half of the electorate will hav 


come of age either in a Democratic Administration 0r | 
bad times under the Republicans. 
Politicians attach significance to the fact that a major 


of voters in the future either will remember Democrati 
Administrations as times of prosperity, or a Republican Ac 
ministration as a time when they were in a depression. Ii 
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age 40 and under, 
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spent no adult years under a Republican Administration 


depression should occur in the new Truman Administra- 
tion, it might obscure that memory. 

History shows, too, that voters have changed parties 
after longer intervals than the 20 years that will have 
elapsed between the last Republican regime, which ended 
March 4, 1933, and the next chance the Republicans will 
have, in 1952. 

The Republicans held the White House continuously 


trom 1860 through 1884. Democrats, however, held it for 
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> 


only two separated terms until Woodrow Wilson won two 
terms after 1912. Republicans then came back for three 
terms. Now Democrats have won five terms in a row. 

Chart makers for the Democrats argue that the trend 
since 1900, both in national elections and in elections to 
Congress, is toward the Democratic side. 

Republicans are to get a chance to test this theory in 
event that the present boon should end within the next 
four years. 





4 “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
bi ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’’ 
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WHAT DOES LABOR WANT 


FROM INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT? jj w 
AN INTERVIEW WITH PHILIP MURRAY 





me he 





EDITOR'S NOTE. Labor has achieved in recent 
years a commanding position in the field of pub- 
lic policy. Philip Murray, as president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, which 
has a membership of approximately 6,000,000, ac- 
cepted an invitation extended by the editors of 
U.S. News & World Report to answer the ques- 


“ ‘ Q St 


became a member of the international board of 'P ge 
the United Mine Workers, he has been a prom- Board 
inent figure in the labor movement. Now, at 62, he AN 
heads the United Steelworkers of America as well ain a lal 
as the CIO. probles 

This is another in the series of interviews with \PLa Gu 
leaders of business, labor and Government. It |Pticulat 











Q Mr. Murray, what progress do you think can 
be made in improving the process of collective bar- 
gaining? Do you have any theories as to how rela- 
tions can be improved between management and in- 
dustry? 

A As you doubtless know, we (and I speak for the 
CIO) support the forthright repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. We supported the President of the United 
States and the Democratic platform in that regard. 
We believe that there should be an immediate reintro- 
duction of the old Wagner Act; that conferences 
should be arranged between responsible groups of 
management and labor to effectuate a mutual under- 
standing of a voluntary nature concerning the prepa- 
ration of any suitable, permanent legislation. That en- 
compasses, as you must understand, the whole field 
of collective bargaining. We think that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act has done many things to impede and inhibit 
constructive and successful bargaining. That is evi- 
denced by the widespread distrust that the American 
wage earner has had in the 80th Congress and the 
Taft-Hartley law, and I believe it is reflected substan- 
tially by the votes cast in the recent presidential elec- 
tion. 

Q When you say “conferences” are you thinking 
of a labor-management conference? 

A Not necessarily so. I am of the opinion that the 
Administration should project its own ideas to both 
labor and management, and these groups should be 





tion, ‘What does labor want?” He outlines at the follows an article last week giving the views of \pptior t 
same time his views on many subjects of current John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine \p% the | 
interest. Workers of America. acts to 
Mr. Murray, a native of Scotland, came to this Questions asked of Mr. Murray, and his an- grent ; 
country at the age of 16. Since 1912, when he swers, follow. ) ape 
ils courts 

“| ment 1 

B practic 


provided the opportunity to analyze the suggestion): Taft-I 
of the Administration with reference to future legis 
tion. 

Q Then you are not looking for the old Wagner Ac 
You’re looking for something more than that. A moi: Q | 
ified Act? 






AI can’t at the moment comprehend any legislativ: 3 ‘en 
enactment that could prove more successful than dif) itut 
the Wagner Act. That is, to provide opportunity ti “ai 
both management and labor for successful collectivé i sat 
bargaining. My own experience in dealing with th} = i. 
problem of collective bargaining, as such, assures mi = | 
that the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act has definite}, . _— 
provided wider dissatisfaction and greater discontes! oe 
amongst the workers than has any legislative enact gist 
ment affecting labor-management relations during mj perp 
entire lifetime in this work. ay 

Q You would have a Labor Board to determine th ~~ 
bargaining unit? “in 

A Oh, unquestionably—that is a matter that wa childr 
covered by the original Wagner Act. ae 

Q In the Wagner Act they didn’t proceed agaitt = ‘ 
unions, did they? = 

A There were no penal provisions in the Wagner At ei 
against unions. But there were certain Labor Boatif, vi 
decisions, buttressed by court decisions, which sough' : =. | 
to interpret the Act. Those things in themselves opt ; = 
ated to prevent labor from usurping any rights thé srg 
didn’t properly belong to it. 





court. 
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Wagner Act should be restored — Wages must rise a fourth time to catch 
A, with living costs — CIO favors an excess-profits tax — Prices can 
he held in check if profits are kept at reasonable levels 
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A That's right. | 
Q How about temporary injunctions while the 
Board is acting on a case—do you favor that? 

> ANo, I have never supported the use of injunctions 
‘in a labor dispute. I doubt that they have solved any 
iproblem, and I think that the passage of the Norris- 
(La Guardia Act has been most successful in that par- 
| ticular field to eliminate the abuses which prevailed 
iprior to the passage of that Act. What I mean by that 
|Pis the use of the federal courts on the part of employ- 
Bers to interfere with the right of self-organization, the 
|Pright to strike under given legitimate and justifiable 
iP circumstances, and the right to effectuate successfully 
i) the collective-bargaining agreement. I don’t think the 
i courts should be used to interfere with labor-manage- 


© ment relations. I think that we ought to return to the 


W practice that prevailed prior to the enactment of the 


gestion’ » Taft-Hartley Act. 


e legisla. 

gner Ad Case for Peaceful Picketing 

las Q What about mass picketing—do you think it 
___ ff) needs to be defined or limited in any way? 

eislating A It is extremely difficult to define just what con- 
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i stitutes mass picketing. For example, we got a ruling 
} from a Labor Board examiner the other day which in 
) substance would deny people the right to picket at 
j all. Any small group might, in the estimation of this 
Labor Board examiner, be considered a mass-picket- 
ing group. I don’t believe in riot, I don’t believe in un- 


‘courts should take it upon themselves to interfere 
with the right of a citizen to picket when another man 
has taken his job and is undermining his living stand- 
ards and destroying the opportunity of his wife and 
children to live as American citizens. These various 
interpretations of the National Labor Relations Board 
in the last few weeks would definitely convey the im- 
pression that courts and labor boards can, in the ex- 
ercise of their prerogatives as agents of the Federal 
Government, set up restrictive limitations of the peo- 
ple’s right to peaceful picketing. Labor organizations 
do not believe in riotous demonstrations. I do believe, 
however, in orderly picketing. 


Eee. 5 









Q Where there is violence, do you think the local 
courts should handle it? 


lawful disturbances, and yet I do not believe that the’ 


A The courts have always exercised the right to in- 
ject themselves into situations where violence is pres- 
ent, without the use of injunctions, etc., and without 
defining what constitutes a mass-picketing group. 


Fighting Communism 


Q What about the Communist-affidavit provision? 

A I have never believed in that provision of the Act. 
My own organization, the United Steelworkers of 
America, has not signed the so-called “non-Commu- 
nist affidavit.” I don’t think that it is a very effective 
instrumentality. I think if you’re going to eliminate 
Communism it’s got to be eliminated within the labor 
movement. Labor people are better able and better 
equipped to deal with a problem of that description. 
The Taft-Hartley Act, for example, requires the offi- 
cers of these organizations, local and national, to sign 
the non-Communist affidavit. A labor organization 
can be communistically dominated. It can sign the 
affidavit and still have the same sort of Communist 
domination. The only requirement under the Act is 
that a fellow who is an avowed Communist resign his 
office—and perhaps they give him another post in the 
organization, not necessarily an office, but a post of 
sufficient importance to still have him act in the role 
of commissar. 

Q Would a provision requiring employers to sign a 
similar affidavit take care of your objection? 

A No, it would not. I would object on the basic fun- 
damental principle that if the Congress of the United 
States can enact a law which requires a man to say 
“I’m not a Communist,” that Congress can go further, 
and it can ask a man if he is Catholic or Protestant, 
Republican, Democrat, or what have you. And I think 
that that type of legislation is dangerous—exceedingly 
dangerous. I think we have enough laws on the statute 
books to take care of these subversive situations or 
individuals. 

Q Do you think a new law would need any pro- 
vision to handle big strikes—national-emergency 
strikes—whether or not handled by 30-day injunc- 
tions? 

A The point is what a Congress can do to mete out 
fair treatment to American wage earners if it places 
in the hands of any group or one man the right to de-» 


(Continued on page 38) 
































fine what he believes to be a national emergency. If 
the Congress of the United States enacts legislation 
which, for example, gives to the President the power 
to declare that an emergency exists in any one situa- 
tion, and at the same time naturally gives to the Pres- 
ident the power to use the courts through the injunc- 
tive process, and gives the military the power to en- 
force his edict, then we are running headlong into a 
system of totalitarianism full of dangers to the con- 
tinuation not only of our form of so-called free enter- 
prise, but of democracy itself. 

I believe, and I have always thought, that there is 
enough common sense and wisdom in the people, 
both on the side of management and the side of 
labor, to adjudicate satisfactorily these differences 
without the setting up of mandatory machinery 
which would only be a first step in the direction of 
totalitarianism. 

Q That would hold, then, also, for any provision for 
seizure by the Government of any plant in an emer- 
gency? 

A Unquestionably so. I think it would operate both 
ways. I really believe that in the preservation of the 
democratic rights that have prevailed in our country 
since the very beginning, we have gotten along very 
well with our concept of free institutions and the sys- 
tem of so-called—and I emphasize “so-called’”—free 
enterprise. 


Opposing Compulsory Arbitration 


Q Do you think either employers or labor want 
compulsory arbitration in any dispute? 

A No, they certainly do not. They want no kind of 
compulsory arbitration. 

Q What about secondary boycotts? 

A Much would depend on what one might consider 
to be a secondary boycott. There have been various in- 
terpretations made of the secondary boycott. They 
show the extremes to which rules can be made affect- 
ing the so-called secondary-boycott provision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. No, I don’t believe in boycott. I 
don’t practice it. And yet I think that the use of a leg- 
islative enactment to regulate these things can go to 
great extremes and ofttimes impinge itself on the 
rights of people in a way which will undermine their 
organizations, have them penalized, fined, and per- 
haps the officers of their organizations sent to jail, 
when they are violating no law. 

Q How about jurisdictional strikes? 

A I know of no more effective way to settle a juris- 
dictional strike than by the labor organizations’ agree- 
ing to the creation of arbitrational machinery for the 
adjudication of jurisdictional questions. I submitted 
that sort of suggestion to the American Federation of 
Labor a little over a year ago. Again, I don’t think it 
should be the business of Government to impose itself 
upon these parties for the purpose of settling a juris- 
dictional question. I do believe that the organizations 
involved in these disputes, in recognition of the public 





interest, should create the necessary impartial machip, 
ery to provide for the adjudication of these jurisgj, 
tional differences. 


For Keeping ‘Closed Shop’ 


Q Do you think the closed shop should be prohip. 
ited? 

A No, certainly not. I think both management ap; 
labor should be entitled to enjoy the privilege of a 
gotiating, as they have always negotiated in this coyp, 
try of ours, the kind of mutual agreement they wan 
and one that is favored by the employe as well x 
management. 

Q Do you think they should keep in the law som 
kind of 60-day notice prior to a strike or terminatiop 
of contract? 

A I believe at a management conference in 1945 jp 
Washington I suggested that there be incorporated jy 
every collective-bargaining contract, not by legislatiy, 
compulsion, a provision which would require manage. 
ment and labor to meet at least 60 days prior to the ex. 
piration of a contract, so that due notice might be 
given of any danger that might beset the community 
with regard to an obstruction to the production of any 
particular industry due to the differences that may 
arise in the collective-bargaining conference. In the 
steel industry we have such a provision—a 60-day 
provision. 

Q You would rather do it that way than by legisla- 
tion? 

A Certainly. 


Q What do you think of allowing companies to sue 


unions for violations of contract? 

A Of course we are opposed to that. No union could 
survive a law which permits the corporation or the 
employer to sue the union where there is an alleged 
violation of agreement. And again I might say that 
I am a firm believer in meticulously respecting your 
contractual commitments. I think that the human 
equation must be considered in all these matters. By 
and large, the record of organized labor in that regard 
is exceptionally good. No legislation which might com- 
prehend the right of employers to sue unions as such 
for alleged violation of agreement would settle these 
issues. I think the best way to meet those situations 
is through the process of voluntary agreement; the 
parties to the contract agreeing to assume for it com- 
plete responsibility as to their respective obligations 
under the contract and providing in the agreement 
machinery up to the point of arbitration for the ad- 
judication of long disputes that might arise out of the 
agreement. 

Q Do you think the provision in the Taft-Hartle 
Act which permits the worker to refrain from union 
activities should be inserted in any new law? 

A I don’t get your point thezc. 

Q Well, the idea that a worker does not have to be: 
long to a union or go out on strike. There is a provision 
in the law, balancing out the provision about the right 
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1 mach; p join a union. Do you think that should be kept in 
Chin. 


2 
. > new law: 
> jurisdic ee" 


A Well, the right of ee: individual to join or not to 
wo was in the old Wagner Act, but there are other 
fights which I think are prime in the successful opera- 
ion of the collective-bargaining machinery, and they 
Gre these: We have presumed in our country since the 
peginning—and particularly since the beginning of our 
Ment an; tollective- -bargaining activities in this country of ours 
ge of a ‘that when there is a preponderant number of people 
his coup employed in a given operation who want the union, 
ey want pend there is a desire on the part of the employer to 
$ well x ideal with that preponderant number of people, and 

Yhat employer and that union are willing to enter into 
4 closed-shop agreement requiring everybody to join 
the union under certain conditions and stipulations, 
whatever they may be—then under those circum- 
stances no individual should be permitted to impede 
the successful operation of the collective-bargaining 
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1 1945 in 
rated in 
gislatiye pagreement. 

—— The Wagner Act recognized the closed shop, the 


union shop, the open shop—whatever it might be that 
the union and the employer were prepared to mutually 


manage. 
© the ex. 


night be 
amunity gree upon. This is a mutual arrangement. Now, you 
n of any pean get a few recalcitrant fellows in any situation, 


at may Pwhether it is in the field of collective bargaining, or 
In the Porganized labor, or what have you. But invariably the 
60-day grule of the majority, when that majority is prepond- 
' Ferant, should prevail. 


legisla- 








Free Speech for Employers? 


Q What about free speech for employers just before 
an election to choose collective-bargaining representa- 
n could Ptives—you know they put a clause in which gives 

or the pboth sides the right to talk about the issues, etc.? 
alleged f A The Taft-Hartley law goes further than that. It 
ay that f gives the employer the right to pamphleteer scandal- 
g your Pously about a labor organization and its leaders with- 
human f out fear. It gives him the right to establish company 
ers. By | unions. It gives him the right to employ guards and 
regard * secret operatives to carry out his wishes in these mat- 
it com: f ters. It restores the conditions that prevailed some 25 
is such } years ago, which people got so sick of that they finally 
> these f brought about enactment of the Wagner Act. And a 
lations J curious example of the extremes to which employers 
it; the fF. can go under the Taft-Hartley Act was to be found in 
t com- | the investigation of the La Follette Committee years 
ations } ago, when it found that companies resorted to the em- 
ement F ployment of thugs as detectives, and did that to sup- 
ne ad- J press union activities, to kill off unions. I’m against 
of the f that kind of activity by employers, and I think a great 
deal of the bitterness that has ensued over the Taft- 
artley | Hartley Act grew out of its vicious provisions such as 
union f this one. That’s more than freedom of speech. 


s to sue 


ie Restoring the Wagner Act 


— Q Then on this whole subject of legislation, your 
right ¥ position amounts to this, doesn't it, Mr. Murray—that 
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you favor wiping out the Taft-Hartley law altogether 
and substituting the old Wagner Act virtually as it 
was—or should there be any changes? 

A I think that if conferences are necessary they 
ought to be held under the auspices of the National 
Administration between responsible leaders. There 
must be stopgap measures when and if the Taft- 
Hartley Act is repealed. There has to be some im- 
mediate legislation there to fill in the gap. I think that 
there should be brought about an immediate restora- 
tion of the Wagner Act, but, if any improvements are 
to be made in that Act, they should be studied and 
certain suggestions with reference to those improve- 
ments should come from both labor and management. 

Q Going into other legislation, do you think unem- 
ployment insurance should be nationalized? 

A Yes, I believe that the whole program of social se- 
curity should be strengthened and that, in the interest 
of equality of treatment, it should be placed under 
complete federal supervision. 

Q That would include health insurance and the 
other provisions? 

A That’s right. 

Q We haven't talked much about the election. I 
wonder if you would tell us what you think happened 
—to what extent was the Truman victory attributable 
to labor and to what extent was it attributable to the 
farm vote. 

A I’m not going to say that organized labor won 
the election for Truman. I’m not going to say that the 
CIO-PAC won the election for Truman. And I’m not 
going to say that the farmer won the election for Tru- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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man. I’m going to say that all of the people who be- 
lieved in the Truman principles, working together, 
won this election, and that labor contributed its share 
toward the election. More so than it did in 1944, as a 
matter of fact. 


How to Get More Steel 


Q Do you think anything should be done by the 
Government to increase the production of steel by 
building its own plants, or by some other method? 

A Well, of course, we have consistently advocated 
an expansion of our facilities. Where the industry of 
its own free will doesn’t care to invest the necessary 
capital to expand and increase production, the Gov- 
ernment should concern itself, in the interest of the 
people, to expand the necessary facilities to provide 
the necessary production. That has been our consistent 
position on that problem. 

Q What do you think management can do, and 
what can labor do, to improve relations in the next 
four years—anything that can be done that hasn't 
been done? 

A Removal of the Taft-Hartley Act is one. Then 
have management and labor combine in a spirit of 
faith in our system and faith in each other. I am con- 
fident that a great deal of progress will be made in 
that direction in the course of the next few years, with 
each of the two groups demonstrating complete recog- 
nition of the individual and joint responsibilities to 
the nation, and with each helping work out across the 
collective-bargaining table agreements designed to 
keep the wheels of industry in motion and provide the 
necessary production to meet the needs of our people 
and people overseas. 

I think the way to tackle it is by mutual agreement 
rather than by legislative compulsion. 

Q Do you think it can be done without strikes? 

A Well, I hope so. I hope so. 

Q In view of the election returns, everybody’s won- 
dering what the prospects for business are in the next 
few months. Do you think there is any chance of a 
business recession now, or do you think we will have 
more good times? 

A I feel strongly the country is due to have a con- 
tinued era of prosperity. I can’t see how the election 
can in any way detract from the nation’s economy go- 
ing ahead, with full employment, high wages and 
reasonably good conditions of employment. But, to 
do so, we as a nation must act to curb inflation—in- 
flated profits, skyrocketing prices. 

Q Do you foresee any further rise in prices? 

A I can’t see any justification for a further rise in 
prices. The profit situation is reflected by current re- 
ports from the Treasury and other reports from the 
Federal Government. They indicate that net profits of 
corporate business in the United States for 1948 will 
be in excess of $20,000,000,000. In the presence of a 
profit-making situation of that description there cer- 
tainly can be no real need for higher prices. 








Another Round of Wage Demands 


Q What if there is another round of wage INCreases’ ; 


A The Bureau of Labor Statistics has submitt; 
a report, which according to the information given 
in the newspapers, presented one fact—that Wages 
during the past year have been lagging behing 
prices. There is no doubt in my mind but that the 
labor organizations in the United States are loo}. 
ing forward to wage increases the early part of nex: 
year. 

Q You think that practically all of them, whe 
their contracts expire, will be expecting another ine 
crease? 

A Yes, that seems to be the situation. 

Q Have you any idea how much they are S0iN§ to 
ask? 

A I have no idea until the various organization 
have an opportunity to meet, and determine th 
amounts they propose to ask for. 

Q On the subject of prices, do you think any legis. 
lation is needed to stabilize prices? 

A Unquestionably. Our Congress of Industria] 0;. 
ganizations is supporting price control within reagop. 
able limits. 

Q The same kind of proposal Mr. Truman mak 
before for stand-by legislation? 

A We have wholeheartedly approved the Truman 
proposal. 

Q Does that include wage control? 





A No, it does not include wage controls. I think the 


people have got to understand that there must be:! 
differentiation betweeen commodities and human! 


beings. 
Q Do you think that food prices are going to con- 


tinue to have to be supported as they have been in the 7 


past? That has a direct relation to cost of living, o 
course. 

A Our organization has consistently loaned its sup. 
port to the farm groups to help keep reasonable sub- 
sidies to maintain the farm price structure, and we wil 
continue to do so, I assume. 

Q What I am wondering is how the cost of living 
can be brought down very much if food prices con- 
tinue to go up. Do you have any thoughts on that? 

A By and large I think that the responsibility fo 
the higher price of foodstuffs is directly attributable tv 
the food manufacturers and the meat packers, ani 
people in that category. At least our surveys of thes 
matters point up the fact that the food corporation 
have netted tremendous profits of a wholly unwar- 
ranted nature, and that comes about as a result of tht 
monopolistic control of most of the large food or 
ganizations. 

I think that some effective system of control thé 
will restrain within reasonable limits the grasping 
hungry profit seekers in the food industry, will d 
much to bring the cost of living down. 


Q Do you think that unit wage costs are tendini 


upward, and do you think anything can be done 
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1s increase efficiency in such a way as to bring them 
down? ; 
nerease: A Well, as a matter of fact, the record of American 
ubmittei industry in the course of the past several years shows 
ion giver that a great deal ‘of the wage increases have been 
at wage absorbed by these companies through increased 


: behingf efficiency and greater productivity, the introduction 


that 


thep of new technological improvements, and things of 


ire look} that description. That is reflected, I think, in the 
t of nex} earning statements of many of the corporations. We 


had an all-time high for peacetime production in the 


m, when} steel industry only last week. I think we are approxi- 


other 


mately 991, per cent of capacity right now. Produc- 
tion, of course, has been going up in the steel industry, 
and there is greater efficiency and lower cost. These 


in- 


Soing tp} factors operate to absorb to a substantial degree any 


increase that may have taken place in .wages. 


nizatios{ QI wonder if you care to expand a little on why 


nine the} labor feels that another round of wage increases is 
warranted? 
ny legis. A Well, the economic justification for a further 


increase in wages lies in the fact that whatever wage 


trial Or. increases were gotten a year ago have been absorbed 
| reason- F through higher living costs. 


Q They have been wiped out? 


an mad:— A They are completely wiped out. The economic 


position of the American wage earner has been 


Truman # worsened in the course of the past twelve months. 


hink the Support for Excess-Profits Tax 





ust beel Q Is the CIO going to take any position on taxes— 


hum 


a1F are you going to ask for an excess-profits tax? 
A The CIO suggested to the 80th Congress an ex- 





to con} cess-profits tax, believing that much of the unneces- 
ninth  § sary profit extracted from the public pocketbook could 
ving, OF be taken out of the profit structure without in any way 
interfering with expansion—full employment—or im- 
its sup-F peding greater productivity, while at the same time 
ble sub- providing necessary relief in living cost to all of the 
|wewil! people. We propose to reintroduce our ideas again 
_. ! with reference to the tax situation during the 81st 
living Congress. 
- = Q Will it be the same program? 
hat! A Yes. It will be substantially in support of the 
lity f°) President’s position, and the Democratic platform. 
table y Q Do you favor any change in individual tax rates?. 
oe A Yes. Again, of course, we get back to our original 
of thes tax ideas that were submitted to the 80th Congress. 
rations Those plans comprehended an increase in taxes for 
nes? the people in the higher income brackets and a lower- 
a ing of the taxes to the people in the lower income 
brackets. And those ideas will again be submitted to 
ol thet the Congress by our people. As I understand it, that 
oni supports the proposal of the President of the United 
vill d States and the Democratic Party. 
Q Do you favor repeal of the split-income tax 
sendin i provision, or are you satisfied with that? 
one t A Really, I don’t know what effect that had or 
would have—you mean the man and wife submitting 
— 
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separate returns? So far as I am aware, I think our 
organization supported the idea, but I am not quite 
sure as to what its benefits might be. 


Labor View of Socialism 


Q Do you think labor in this country is tending in 
the direction of socialism? 

A NoI do not. I do not think the country is grow- 
ing in the direction of socialism. I think that the 
country and its people expressed their convictions in 
the recent election. They want a better break. They 
want an opportunity to enjoy more of the good things 
of life. But I don’t think there was any tendency, so 
far as I am aware, in our circles at least, to go 
toward socialism or any other kind of ism. There is 
a prime interest in the maintenance of our democrat- 
ic institutions and our own way of living and express- 

. ing these convictions through the medium of a secret 
ballot, such as the people expressed in the recent 
election. 

Q You think, then, that labor believes in the free- 
enterprise system? 

A I think that labor believes in our system. It does 
not believe in a system of free enterprise which 
creates such inequalities as this grasping, selfish, 
doctrine of extracting from the public pocketbook 
every cent that it possibly can (and I now speak 
with reference to industry—a great deal of industry— 
not all of it). I believe that our country is competent 
and willing to correct any deficiencies that exist in 
our system of free enterprise. That does not necessarily 
mean that the country is tending toward socialism. I 
think that the greatest danger that besets the nation, 
insofar as any system of totalitarianism is concerned, 
is this trait of extracting from the public pocketbook 
these enormous profits. I think that a check must be 
placed upon it by Government. I think the people 
want that and I think the people will correct that. I 
think they have indicated a desire to correct those 
abuses in this recent election. And that is how I be- 
lieve labor feels about it. But I don’t think labor is 
going to lose its sense of balance. It is a substantial 
and relatively important segment of the national 
population that must make its contribution toward 
the perpetuity of our way of life in the United States, 
which I think is better than any other country in the 
whole wide world. 

And I don’t know of any institution in the United 
States that has made a greater contribution toward 
the well-being of our nation and its people and the 
preservation of its institutions, than has the American 
labor movement. 

Q Do you think there would be any pressure toward 
nationalization of industry if we got into another 
depression? 

A Well, I do not know just what might happen if 
a depression hit us. You might have an entirely dif- 
ferent psychology and a different kind of thinking. I 
don’t know. God forbid, I hope it does not come. 
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Renewal of O'Mahoney Influence: Business Investigations Ahead 
As Senator Plans Action for Congress's Economic Committee 


>Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney is 
lofted into a position of power by the 
Democratic election victory, a fact that 
is worrying some businessmen. Mr. O’Ma- 
honey, a dogged Wyoming trust buster, 
is expected to be chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. Be- 
hind this unrevealing title lie broad pow- 
ers to conduct full-panoplied investiga- 
tions of business practices and economic 
developments generally. 

Senator O'Mahoney, who assures busi- 
ness that it will not be harassed, that 
there is nothing for it to fear, has been 
looking forward to this opportunity. The 
Committee was his idea, too. A Demo- 
cratic Congress created it. He was its 
first chairman. But, before he could get 
moving, the 1946 elections put the Re- 
publicans in control, and Senator Robert 
A. Taft, of Ohio, took over the chairman- 
ship. 

Under Senator Taft, the Committee 
was too slow-moving to suit Senator 
O'Mahoney. For two years, the latter 
seethed with impatience and demanded 
action to control prices, to place re- 
straints upon what he considers the price- 
fixing powers of big business combina- 
tions and to balance the economic factors 
that could cause more inflation or a 
havoc-making depression. 

Now, his chance has come. He already 
is outlining his investigating program. It 
can shape public opinion and vigorously 
influence legislation. It is considered axio- 
matic at the Capitol that an investigator 
can point up his inquiry in a way that will 
emphasize his own ideas. But there is 
much more to his program than that. 

Truman helper. Mr. O’Mahoney’s in- 
vestigation is expected to put a powerful 
leverage under President Truman’s eco- 
nomic program. He and the Chief Execu- 
tive see things pretty much alike. They 
were close friends when Mr. Truman was 
a Senator. Mr. O'Mahoney has given un- 
stinted support to the Truman economic 
program. In addition, when many Demo- 
crats were deserting the President before 
the convention last June, Mr. O’Mahoney 
stood by him. His views are listened to 

with respect at the White House. 

Senator O'Mahoney also has an old 
and close friend in John D. Clark, a 
Cheyenne neighbor and crony. They 
have influenced each other’s economic 
thinking for many years. Mr. Clark is one 
of the three members of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. The 
Council draws up the President’s annual 
economic report. This report goes to 
Congress, and then is referred to the 
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Joint Economic Committee for study, 
hearings and legislative recommendations. 

Senator O’Mahoney, speaking as one 
who wrote the bill establishing this sys- 
tem, thinks his principal function is to 
keep Congress and the White House 
working together on economic questions. 
Obviously, the personal relationship of 
the President, the Senator and Mr, Clark 
creates a climate favorable to such co- 
operation. 

Investigations. Within this frame- 
work, the Senator has certain favorite 
proposals that are to be emphasized. 

Excess profits. He wants an excess- 
profits tax and thinks one can be imposed 
and collected without hampering busi- 
ness. His idea is that small concerns 
would be exempt. Larger industries 
would be given special credits to permit 
an adequate return on investment. 


“Large corporations making really ex- 


cessive profits,” he says, “will have these 
alternatives: They can contribute to the 
Government . by paying the tax, or 
they can reduce prices to a point where 
they won't have to pay the tax.” 





























Price raising. The Senator want; § 
take a close look at what he and gy 
economists call “administered prices,” } 
that he means instances in which 4 
dominant company or companies of. 
industry set prices that are followed | 
other segments of the same industry, 5 
mentions steel, meat products, cigaret; 
and windowpanes as a few examples, — 

The Committee staff already jg 
work on this subject. Investigations pr 
ably will be designed to support what} 
Senator calls his price “cooling off” }if 
Under this measure, if five or fewer cq, 
panies control 30 per cent or more 
the annual output of a basic prody 
they could raise prices only after giyig: 
30 days’ notice to the Secretary of Con. 
merce, the Attorney General and the Fed. 
eral Trade Commission. Within the 3 
days the Commission would hold publif 
hearings, with the Secretary of Cop 
merce and Attorney General sitting jj 
and take evidence on the probable effe: 
of the contemplated price rise. 

None of the agencies or officials jp 
volved would have power to block thf 
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OPPOSING VIEWPOINTS: SENATORS O‘MAHONEY & TAFT 
After two years of seething under Republican dominance .. . 


—Harris & Ewing 
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Balance. The over-all purpose, he 
says, is to “adjust our Government action 
to the economic problem so as to foster 
the competitive system.” Free competi- 
tion, he emphasizes, is his goal, and he 
always has argued that unrestrained big- 
ness in business is an impediment in at- 


rice increase. But the Senator’s idea is 
that “unconscionable price increases 
© vould not survive a public airing.” 
Allocation. Mr. O'Mahoney believes 
that voluntary allocation of scarce in- 
dustrial materials has not worked. This 
w, he thinks, is supported by the “big 








ead 





ttee a market in steel.” In his opinion, com- taining that objective. 
ulsory allocation by the Government is Monopolistic restrictions and the con- 
the solution. Hearings on the subject are — centration of unbridled economic power 
T Wants (i sxpected. in private hands are not only major ene- 


and so, 
prices,” } 
which 4 


mies of economic productivity,” he says, 
“but have destroyed and will continue to 
destroy human freedom and democracy 


Price controls and rationing. The 
‘senator wants President Truman to have 
} power, for use if needed, to set price 


TUES Of Wh eilings on scarce consumer items, and . The fight for freedom begins with 
lowed also to ration them. He is not yet ready to the fight against monopoly.” 

dustry, : talk in terms of the exact items to which Many consider the Senator’s basic mo- 
 “ASaretteS this would apply and is waiting until Mr. tivation similar in many ways to that of 
mples, Truman submits his next economic report, | such antimonopolists as the late Senator 
addy is early in January. William E. Borah, of Idaho. 

Hons pro Capital formation. He also plans to Easterner goes West. In any event, 
F What investigate the processes by which big Senator O'Mahoney came by his ideas in 
Med. business and little business acquire capi- the Western way. He was born in Massa- 
ewer Cn 1 for expansion. As things stand, he chusetts of Irish immigrant parents and 
F mre vf winks the “big units are able to finance went to school there. Energetic and am- 
Prod themselves while the little units may find — bitious, he found Boston too confining 
—— it difficult to get capital.” and headed westward. For some years, he 
/ r Ce The Senator regards the subject as a worked on newspapers in Boulder, Colo., 
_ rie. “must,” and, as with administered prices, and Cheyenne. 

*"D the Committee’s staff economists already In Wyoming, he attracted the atten- 
ail ag, pe tion of the late Senator John B. Kendrick 
of Copp ae.at work. ion of the late Senator John B. endrick, 
sitting j Other proposals. Senator O Mahoney at wealthy cattle grower who disliked 
hi elles long has cherished additional ideas, such — Eastern industrial ways and took his views 


to Washington with him. Senator Ken- 
drick also took him to Washington as his 
secretary. Mr. O'Mahoney left the Cap- 


as compulsory federal licensing for cor- 
porations, but these apparently are to be 


Hicials ip. 5 
block és laid aside for the present. 
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ECONOMIC THEORIST O’‘MAHONEY WITH AMMUNITION 
...@ dogged trust buster plans a new inquiry ‘‘without prejudice” 


& Ewing 
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JOHN D. CLARK 
. .. among friends, co-operation 


itol, however, to serve briefly as an As- 
sistant Postmaster General under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Senator Kendrick died in office late in 
1933. The Governor of Wyoming wanted 
to appoint Mr. Clark to the vacancy, but 
the latter persuaded him to name Mr. 
O’Mahoney. As a Senator, Mr. O’Ma- 
honey, tenacious in his ideas, sharp and 
powerful in debate, proved a prop for the 
New Deal. 

His spirit of Western independence 
produced, however, one notable break 
with the White House. Mr. O'Mahoney 
took a leading part in the opposition to 
the Roosevelt Supreme Court enlarge- 
ment plan. He was back in the fold quick- 
ly, however, as chairman of the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee which 
investigated business practices and the 
economic situation in the late “30s. 

Senator O'Mahoney thinks his TNEC 
record should be sufficient assurance to 
businessmen who may be worried about 
the inquiries ahead. There was a brief 
burst of big headlines at the start. But 
reporters soon lost interest as Mr. O’Ma- 
honey poked into remote and complicated 
corners of the economy. Businessmen 
were not “bullyragged,” the Senator says, 
and always were given full opportunity 
to state their side of any controversy that 
arose. The same procedure is to be fol- 
lowed in the investigations now approach- 
ing, the Senator promises. 

Inquiries ahead. The Employment 
Act of 1945, of which the Committee and 
the President’s Economic Advisory Coun- 
cil are a part, he says, never have been 
given ‘an opportunity to work. He thinks 
they have been stifled by Republican con- 
trol. Now he proposes to carry out the 
purpose of the Act, and that, he adds, 
means a “continuing and objective in- 
quiry, without prejudice and without 
the purpose of harassing anyone.” 
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AFL’S POLITICAL CRUSADE FOR ‘50 


Organized labor is out to in- 
crease its influence in elections 
of the future. AFL, like the CIO, 
now is in politics in a big way. 

Unions will keep a closer eye 
on Congress between elections. 
Voters will be ‘‘educated’” on 
members’ voting records. Candi- 
dates supported in one election 
may be purged in the next if they 
renege on their pledges. 

This is just one phase of AFL 
strategy that is showing up at 
the Cincinnati convention. 


Congress and the White House in 
the future are to feel more political 
pressure from labor unions. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, a slow start- 
er in the political field, now appears 
to be in politics to stay. With 7,200,000 
members to draw upon for funds, the 
AFL can become an even more potent 
force in future political campaigns 
than the CIO has been in the past. 

Decision to lay greater stress on 
political action is being taken at 
the AFL’s annual convention in 
Cincinnati. It is prompted by the 
success that the organization claims 
for Labor’s League for Political 
Education in helping to elect a 
more liberal Congress on Novem- 
ber 2. It was the League’s first 
year of existence. 

From now on, AFL’s political 
activity will not be confined to 
election campaigns. It will go on 
12 months of the vear and will 
take the form of “educational” 
efforts designed to keep present 
and future Congresses in tune with 
labor thinking. 

Big money will be required to 
keep the “educational” program 
alive between elections. The im- 
mediate goal is to raise a war chest 
of more than $700,000 by contribu- 
tions from unions affiliated with the 
AFL. Union lawyers are advising 
that union funds can be used for 
“political education” between’ cam- 
paigns, despite provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act curbing union 
political activity. This war chest is 
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designed to last until the campaigns of 
1950, when voluntary contributions will 
be sought from individual union mem- 
bers to finance the campaigns. 

In the interim between elections the 
money will be spent in many ways, some 
of which are becoming clear. 

Precinct workers, members of the 
AFL, will be assigned to the more than 
100,000 precincts in the country by 1950. 
These will be volunteer crews, directed by 
union stewards. AFL in the future will 
not limit its activity to the cities. It will 
work from now on in the farm areas also. 

Voting records of members of Con- 
gress will be publicized. Tab will be kept 
on votes of interest not only to labor, 


but to farmers, teachers, small business- _ 


men and other groups. Voting records 
then will be distributed to these groups. 

Radio and motion pictures will be 
used to explain labor’s position on issues. 
Recordings by friendly members of Con- 
gress and top labor officials will be sent 
into congressional districts for broadcast. 

Labor’s political victories in the 
last elections, though important, did not 
assure a prolabor Congress. The Senate 
and House each will contain a majority 
of members who voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Act. White House advisers are 





LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 


. . . looking ahead to 1950 


letting it be known that President Ty, 
man does not feel indebted to lah 
solely for his election. He is said to fe 
that he owes his election to no sing| 
group and therefore is free to act jy 
dependently. 

For these and other reasons, labor a. 
ready is looking ahead to 1950, when 
hopes to hold the gains it made in Cy. 
gress this year and capture the seats ¢) 
many more Senators and Representative 
it considers unfriendly. AFL. strategist 
are counting on the usual light vote of 
an off-year election to help. The idea i 
that it will be easier to elect a prolabo 
Congress if the labor vote can be rallie 
at a time when other voters are staying 
away from the polls. 

With 1950 in mind, AFL leaders x 
the convention have been checking th 
1948 election returns carefully, They ar 
claiming that 172 candidates backed by 
the AFL were elected to the House. They 
also are counting 38 “good” friends it 
the Senate compared with 27 in the last 
Congress. 


labor Congressmen, elected this time b 
narrow margins, can lose in 1950 i 
labor lets down in its support. Nei 
members of Congress, elected with AFL 
support, are being warned that 
they can expect labor to fight then 
in 1950 if they go back on thei 
promises to vote for repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

While politics stands high on th 
list of subjects discussed by AFL 
delegates, many other topics that 
are of importance to businessme! 
and consumers are being. talked 
about when two or more delegate: 
get together privately. What labo: 
really is thinking about otte 
shows up more in these behind-the- 
scenes conversations than in thi 
formal business of the conventio! 
itself. In the case of the AFL, th 
thinking for the year ahead rus 
along these lines: 

On legislation, Al'L strategy 
is to demand that the Taft-Hartle 
Act be repealed and the Wagne! 
Act reinstated as soon as Congress 
convenes. That’s to be the public 
line. Privately, however, AFL leat: 
ers know that sentiment will b 
strong in Congress to retain som 
features of the Taft-Hartley la 
They consider this a subject ! 
collective bargaining with Cor 
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At the same time, they ar 
warning their members that many pro- f 
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A Supreme Court decision outlawing the historic basing 
point system of prices for cement is forcing steel 
companies to abandon the basing point system on 
steel as well. It has been predicted that this will mean 
a great competitive advantage to steel fabricators and 
steel consumers located close to steel producing centers 
...and comparable disadvantages to companies far 
removed from steel centers. 

Already a number of companies are looking over the 
many possible plant locations in Pennsylvania where 
they may enjoy these advantages. You have a wide 
choice of locations from which to choose, for there 
are 109 steel plants located in 70 cities and towns scat- 
tered over a large area from the eastern to western 
ends of Pennsylvania. These include blast furnaces, 
open hearth and electric furnaces and rolling mills. 

This change in the steel pricing system is just another 
reason for coming to Pennsylvania. Here you are close 
to the big Eastern markets and close to large forces 
of skilled labor. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Commerce has 
made intensive studies of locations, sites, and facilities 
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NEW FABRICATING PLANTS 
IN STEEL-PRODUCING CENTERS 


GENERAL MOTORS has announced that it will 
build a new steel fabricating plant near Pittsburgh 
to produce stampings for the Fisher Body Division. 
This new plant adjoins the giant Irwin Works of 
United States Steel. 

GENERAL MOTORS has announced that it has 
leased a war-built plant at Ambridge, also near 
Pittsburgh, to produce cuttings and stampings. 
KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL Company, has bought 
the McKeesport (Pa.) works of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation and will eventually occupy 28 
buildings there. 








all over the State and will be glad to help you find the 


place you want for your plant or branch. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In the Heart of the VW orld’s Greatest Market with 
69,000,000 People within a Radius of 500 Miles 


JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 


ORUS J. MATTHEWS, Secretary of Commerce 




































































-Barrow in Savannah Morning News 


THE CRYSTAL GAZER 


gress, however, and are not tipping their 
hands publicly on what provisions of the 
law they might consent to retain. 

When a showdown comes in Congress, 
it will not be surprising to find some AFL 
leaders supporting a few of the milder 
labor controls of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Injunctions to delay strikes that af- 
fect the national welfare may be ac- 
ceptable. Cooling-off periods, without 
injunctions, will be more acceptable. 
Fact-finding boards, empowered to rec- 
ommend settlements of major disputes, 
also might be accepted. 

Restrictions on secondary boycotts 
probably will not be opposed too strenu- 
ously. Some AFL leaders are willing to 
forego “unfair lists” aimed at discouraging 
consumers from buying from companies 
engaged in labor disputes. They will 
want the right, however, to refuse to 
work on “hot goods’—that is, articles 
produced in struck plants. 

Jurisdictional strikes also can be 
outlawed in any new law without arous- 
ing some AFL leaders too much. Privately 
they are willing to have restrictions 
placed on this type of strike, but prefer 
to see jurisdictional problems handled by 
impartial tribunals set up through union 
agreement, instead of by the National 
Labor Relations Board, as at present. 

Non-Communist affidavits, required 
by the Taft-Hartley law, do not bother 
the AFL very much. Leaders have indi- 
cated they might consent to leaving this 
requirement in a new law. 

Free speech for employers in dis- 
cussing unions prior to bargaining elec- 
tions is acceptable to AFL leaders, but 
they object to workers’ being forced to 
listen to antiunion speeches during work- 
ing hours, 

There is a general feeling among AFL 
delegates that labor leaders, with the 
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—Goldberg in N, Y, Sun 


WONDER HOW HE’LL LOOK LATER? 


possible exception of John L. Lewis, will 
be more willing to co-operate in writing 


a new labor law than they were when . 


the Taft-Hartley Act was being drafted. 

Price controls, imposed by law, are 
not popular with most of the delegates. 
The official position is to oppose “bureau- 
cratic controls” of any kind, but to seek 
a voluntary control program worked out 
by management and labor with Govern- 
ment co-operation. A few think that 
modified controls for a few key items 
may have to be imposed by Congress. 

Minimum-wage increase from pres- 
ent 40 cents an hour to 75 cents or $1 is 
favored. AFL also favors covering more 
workers under the Wage-Hour law. 

Social Security extension is strongly 
backed, along with proposals for aid to 
education, housing and slum clearance. 

On wage increases, AFL delegates 
talk privately of the fourth round’s aver- 
aging out at around 10 cents an hour. A 
few unions already are getting fourth- 
round increases from smaller firms, and 
practically all are expecting them when 
their contracts expire next spring and 
summer, Demands are not definite yet. 

The idea that wage increases should 
follow a national pattern is frowned upon 
by AFL delegates. Unions now prefer to 
negotiate on the basis of the business 
outlook of individual companies. Officers 
of these unions say they will consider 
a company’s financial position, the cost 
of living, and productivity in making 
their demands. 

On strikes, there is a feeling that 
there will be more next year than this. 
Delegates say privately that employers 
are complaining more about costs than 
at any time since the war. Many no 
longer feel free to pass wage increases 
on to the public in the form of price in- 
creases. It all points to some hard bar- 


—Long in Minneapolis Morning Triby; 


‘SAY, AH!’ 


gains being struck when next year’s way 
negotiations come around. 

On more general subjects, Ai 
thinking includes the following: 

Un-American Activities Committe 
of the House of Representatives come 
in for official support, despite oppositia; 
of CIO and other liberal groups, Th 
AFL, however, does not favor outlawin: 
the Communist Party. 

Labor laws in 30 States, consider 
restrictive, will be attacked. Governo: 
and members of legislatures who sup 
ported them will go on AFL purge list 

The AFL itself showed a slight diy 
in membership from a year ago, but this 
was due largely to withdrawal of cls 
to 600,000 members of the United Min: 
Workers of America. Official AFL cow 
now stands at 7,220,000 as against 7,577- 
000 in 1947. Cutbacks in production i 
some industries, notably rubber and 
aluminum, are blamed for causing re 
duced employment and_ some loss 
members. Also, the AFL’s drive to o: 
ganize workers in the South is official 
dead. The Taft-Hartley Act and re 
strictive State laws are cited as reason 
for failure to reach its goal. 


VOTES ON TAFT ACT 
AS CLUE TO CHANGES 


Many prolabor members of Congres 
on the basis of their voting records, ci 
be expected to favor continuance 
labor controls of some kind when th 
issue of scrapping the Taft-Hartley At 
comes to a vote next year. 

Some of the Democrats in this grou 
will assume positions of power in col 
mittees of the new Congress that dea 
with labor legislation. Their vot 
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the type of labor legislation that will 
Ke passed in 1949. These members ot 
ongress made their positions known 
Shen the Taft-Hartley bill was being 
Hritten and enacted in 1947. 
It is by no means definite that all of 
Pese members will vote again as they 
Soted when the Taft-Hartley Act was 
Binder consideration, Union pressure for 
§ law other than a return to the Wagner 
Act may influence some to change their 
nds. But others have indicated since 
Mhe election that their views have 
SONG hanged little from 1947. If they vote 
O\ Fo cain as they have in the past, repeal of 
Whe Taft-Hartley Act, if it comes, might 
pring a law containing some of the fol- 
Jowing provisions: 
| fact-finding boards, with power to 
recommend settlements in labor disputes 
hat affect the national welfare. Such 
Doards, similar in nature to those ap- 
pointed from time to time in railroad dis- 
putes, have been favored by some liberal 
: Democrats and Republicans. 
ears Wah freedom of speech tor employers in 
discussing unions before bargaining elec- 
cts, AFL Ptions, This guarantee of the Taft-Hartley 
3 Act might be retained, provided em- 
ommitte ployers were forbidden to coerce workers 
es Come Finto joining or refraining from joining a 
>ppositio: union. 
ups. Thef Right of employers to petition tor 
outlawing Pargaining elections. This is favored by 
_ |gsome prolabor members of Congress in 
onsidere Fsituations where different unions are con- 
vovernol’ Mtesting for the right to represent workers. 
who ‘UF Secondary boycotts to assist juriscdic- 
no lst Final strikes might be listed as unfair 
ight dr Babor practices. Secondary boycotts to 
» but thi well wage rates and other. working 
of clo conditions, on the other hand, would be 


















$$$, 
ning Tribuy 


ted Mit permitted if the members voted as they 
L, coun have in the past. 
wer H Unfair labor practices by unions 
a would be defined. For example: A union 
ee would be considered to be engaging in an 
rie unfair practice if it attempted to induce 
a employer to recognize it when it had 
..» | not been certified by the National Labor 
offical Relations Board. Also, i 
and ef eons: Board. Also, it would be an 
seaiiia unfair practice for a union to interfere 


in selection of the employer's representa- 
tive in collective bargaining. 

Federal Conciliation Service, now 
ACT an independent agency, would be re- 
turned to the Department of Labor if the 


GES liberals followed their past recommenda- 


tions, 
ongress 
ds, ca labor-management advisory, com- 
wee mittees of the kind that functioned 


way voluntarily during the war would be 
ley Art established by law, 

: These are among labor controls favored 
$ group aby the liberals in the past. They will 
n com p fke on increasing importance when 
at ded J) cHorts to replace the Taft-Hartley Act 













voting F Ce to a head in Congress, probably 
a clu ly in the next year, 
PORT NOVEMBER 26, 1948 
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Gold traders are doing a shad- 
owy, flourishing business around 
the world. Deals outside the law 
are pushing prices up. 

Weak currencies send hoarders 
into the gold market, looking for 
safety. A $20 gold piece is worth 
twice that in Bombay. 

Unwanted gold keeps coming 
to U.S. at $35 an ounce, even 
though it brings $77 elsewhere. 
U.S. goods are the magnet. 

A strange development is occurring 
in gold. Gold is pouring into the U. S. 
again. It is flowing here in exchange 
for $35 an ounce, a price unchanged 
since 1934. Yet gold in free markets 
of the world is selling as high as $77 
an ounce. 

The gold coming into the U.S. really 
is unwanted, It adds to an already in- 
flated money supply. The metal that 
comes. in goes to Fort Knox to be buried 
in the ground alongside a large share of 


Wide Range in Price of Gold 


ON OFFICIAL 
MARKET 








Rising Supply in the 


the $24,000,000,000 worth already on 
hand. In exchange for this gold, foreign- 
ers are getting many scarce U.S. goods. 

An American citizen cannot own gold 
legally, except in jewelry and trinkets. 
Yet American gold pieces, which were 
not turned in to the Government in 1934, 
still are actively traded at many points 
in the world. In Cairo, a $20 American 
gold eagle brings more than $39. In 
Bombay this coin sells for around $44. 

People abroad buy gold primarily for 
hoarding. It is the thing of value that 
they most trust. Their gold buying is a 
reflection of distrust in their own cur- 
rencies. 

Gold, officially, has lost many of its 
prewar uses as a measure of value. No 
country any longer issues gold coin to its 
citizens on demand. In most countries 
where private trading is allowed, private 
imports of the metal are barred. In only 
a few countries are currencies required 
to have a gold backing. The United States 
is one of those few. 

What gold is used for chiefly is to 
settle international accounts. If one 
country owes money to another country, 
the balance usually is settled in gold. 
That applies also when citizens of one 
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extensive research on a problem of oy) 
standing importance in National Affair.) 


GOLD: TROUBLE IN WORLD TRADING 
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U. S., Hoarding Abroxt 


country Owe money to citizens of y 
other country. Generally, these accoy; 
are settled by governments or cent, 
banks. 

That explains why gold continues ; 
pour into the United States. Other coy, 
tries buy far more in U.S. goods thy 
they can pay for through sales of the; 
own products for U.S. dollars. So the 
settle in gold. 

The need for gold to settle inter. 
tional accounts also explains why mo 
countries try to keep it out of individual 
hands. 

Private gold trading flourish 
however, in many parts of the worl 
Most gold privately traded sells at a sy). 
stantial premium over the U. S. price ¢ 
$35 an ounce, as the chart below shows 

France opened a legal market in goli 
in an attempt to attract the metal out¢ 
private hoards. Frenchmen are believed 
to have more than $2,000,000,000 wort 
in hiding, which now can be sold for $6! 
an ounce. The French Government hops 
that some of this gold eventually will fini 
its way into official reserves. 

In India, gold hoarding has long bea} 
the way people keep their savings. Pr. 
vate trading there simply recognizes: 7 
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long-standing custom. Nobody knows 


much is hoarded in India. 
sit of a a how 


Both France and India, however, pro- 
hibit private gold imports. Neither coun- 
wants its people to buy gold from 
abroad when goods are needed more. 

Other countries allow private gold 
deals for a variety of reasons. Chile en- 
courages production by paying gold coins 


‘for newly mined gold. The coins sell at 


auction for about $57. Mexico once sold 
sold to Mexican citizens in an attempt to 
reduce the amount of paper currency in 
circulation. 

Egypt. Turkey and Heng Kong provide 
markets where smuggled gold can be sold 
to private buyers, eager to put their re- 
sources into some form they think is safe. 
In Hong Kong private imports are pro- 
hibited, but Hong Kong traders deal in 
gold that flows into Portuguese Macao 
from the Philippines and Siam. Egypt 
and Turkey are transit centers for gold 
smuggled from South Africa and prob- 
ably Ethiopia. 

Cold in these markets sells for from $49 
an ounce in Hong Kong to $77 in India. 

Premium prices for gold disturb the 
world’s money managers, who would pre- 
fer to see all gold kept in official hands, 
used only to settle trade balances. When 
gold can be sold at a premium, however, 
the metal has a tendency to flow to those 
markets, Chilean coins have turned up in 
Argentina, although they are not sup- 


_-posed to be exported. 


Private traders also take advantage of 
varying prices by shunting gold from mar- 
ket to market. They can get Latin-Ameri- 
can gold for around 50 American dollars 
an ounce, ship it to Turkey and sell it at 
$55 an ounce for British gold sovereigns. 
Then the sovereigns are smuggled into 
India and sold for sterling at $77 an 
ounce. The sterling then is exchanged in 
Saudi Arabia for dollars and the process 
begins all over again. 

These transactions tend both to reduce 
the amount of gold available to govern- 
ments for official transactions and to up- 
set the official price. The International 
Monetary Fund thus has asked member 
countries to prohibit international sales 
of gold at premium prices. That is why 
Mexico has banned private exports, why 
private imports are banned in other coun- 
tries and why the U.S. Treasury has 
asked American bankers not to finance 
such transactions. 

Gold producers, however, are grow- 
ing restive over the spread between 
official and private prices for gold. They 
want more for their production than the 
$35 an ounce fixed by the United States 
and accepted officially throughout the 
world, 

Field Marshal Jan Smuts, former Prime 
Minister of South Africa, the world’s 
largest producer of gold, suggests that 
the United States raise the price of gold. 
He argues that the dollar already is too 

igh in terms of other currencies and 
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that a higher gold price would remedy 
this situation. The Smuts suggestion is 
that a higher gold price would cheapen 
the dollar in terms of gold and thus lead 
to a lower price for the dollar in terms of 
other currencies. 


Other mining interests in Canada, 
Mexico, Central and South America view 
Marshal Smuts’s suggestion with favor. 
They point out that rising prices tend to 
make gold mining unprofitable when 
gold sells at a fixed price, and they cite 
declining production as proof, World 
gold production, as the chart on_ this 
page shows, has dropped from 41,000,- 
000 ounces in 1940 to 27,700,000 ounces 
in 1947. When the United States raised 
the price from $20.67 an ounce to $35 
in 1934, production climbed. It was 
19,200,000 ounces in 1929, compared 
with the 41,000,000 ounces produced in 
1940. 

U.S. policy, however, is not ex- 
pected to change any time soon. A 
higher price for gold would mean that 
this country simply would pay more 
dollars to foreigners for an ounce of the 
metal. That would give them more dol- 
lars to bid for U.S. goods, and foreign 
buyers, by their bidding, would send 
domestic prices still higher. The Ad- 
ministration line at the moment is that 
U.S. prices are too high already. 

An increase in world gold production 
could be expected from a higher dollar 
price, but that would not please U.S. 
financial officials either. The United 
States now buys almost all gold pro- 
duced at the current $35 price. And each 
ounce purchased means an increase in 
the money supply. 

The present gold inflow, in fact, is a 
major headache to Federal Reserve offi- 
cials, who are charged with keeping 
credit under control. Gold is flowing into 
the United States at a rate of more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year. In 1947 the 
Treasury bought more than $2,000,000,- 
000 worth. This gold finally winds up as 
part of the nation’s bank reserves, held 
by the Federal Reserve Banks, and, as 
such, broadens the base on which bank 
loans are made. The recent increase in 
reserve requirements for member banks 
actually did. not offset the postwar 
expansion in reserves caused by gold 
purchases. 

More gold, thus, is something that 
United States officials do not want at 
the present time. So it is very unlikely 
that any proposals to raise the price 
will be approved by the Truman Ad- 
ministration or the Monetary Fund. 
Moreover, the dollar value of gold can- 
not be raised without specific approval 
of Congress. 

In the last Congress half a dozen bills 
were introduced to do something about 
the problem. Most of them were aimed 
at permitting private individuals to buy 
and hold gold if they wished. Some bills 
proposed a return to the pre-New Deal 
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Sources: Bemis fee Taletcational pSetilenonta 
monetary system whereby paper dollars 
could be exchanged for gold coins. 

The idea behind these proposals was 
twofold: (1) to offset the effect of Gov- 
ernment gold purchases on bank reserves, 
and (2) to provide some check on the 
capacity of Government to increase the 
money supply. Sales of gold to individu- 
als would reduce the amount Govern- 
ment would have as a monetary base. 

Chances are heavily against any re- 
turn in this country to gold coinage or 
to private gold holdings. Governments 
all over the world are exercising absolute 
control over money and the United 


States is the leader in this policy. 


-Three Lions 
GOLD PRODUCTION 
e+ U.S. goods are the magnet 
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NEW WAY TO SAVE ON TAXES? 


Amos ‘n‘ Andy Sale Starts a Trend in Radi 


Big-scale tax saving, arising 
as a possibility under capital- 
gains rules, excites big-name ac- 
tors, worries federal officials. 

Situation grows out of decision 
permitting use of capital-gains 
rate on proceeds from sale of 
Amos ‘n’ Andy show. 

Others hope to follow suit. But 
“Amos ‘n’ Andy” ruling is not 
automatic in all cases. Others 
may yet be turned down. 


Big radio and movie deals, involv- 
ing some of the best-known names in 
the amusement world, are arising as 
new problems for the U.S. tax col- 
lector. 

These deals raise some knotty tax 
questions—notably that of when a tax- 
payer can treat his income as a capital 
gain rather than as ordinary earnings. 
The point is important to the Govern- 
ment and to thousands of taxpayers, be- 
cause the tax on capital gains often is 
much smaller than on ordinary income. 

Typieal of the current problem is the 
issue posed by this situation: A radio en- 
tertainer sells his show outright to one of 
the networks, getting paid for it in a 
lump sum. Then the network hires him 
and other members of his troupe to carry 
on the show, paying them salaries for 
their services. The salaries, clearly, are 
subject to regular income taxes. But what 
about the lump-sum proceeds of the sale 
of the show? That is a closer point, not 
yet fully decided. 

Reports, apparently exaggerated, are 
circulating in Washington, New York and 
Hollywood that the U.S. Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has ruled flatly that capi- 
tal-gains rates apply to the proceeds of 
these sales. Senator Bridges (Rep.), of 
New Hampshire, chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, got so con- 
cerned about the tax consequences of such 
a ruling that he called on the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue for a full report. 

The flurry, actually, has grown out 
of the decision in a single case. The im- 
portant question is whether that decision 
will become a precedent for similar cases 
now developing. 

Amos ‘n’ Andy—Freeman F. Gosden 
and Charles J. Correll in real life—appear 
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to have made the capital-gains rules stick 
in the sale of their show to Columbia 
Broadcasting System. This comedy team 
is reported to have received upward of 
$2,000,000 for its famous blackface char- 
acters, Amos ’n’ Andy. As part of the deal, 
CBS hired Mr. Gosden and Mr. Correll to 
play those characters and carry on the 
show. 

The BIR, asked privately for an opin- 
ion, is said to have held that capital- 
gains rates would apply on proceeds of 
this sale. This was an unofficial decision, 
never made public by the Bureau. 

The ruling caused great excitement 
around the studios and movie lots. In- 
stead of the 75 per cent or thereabouts 
that would be taken by the tax collector 
on ordinary income in that amount, the 
tax will be only 25 per cent. That is the 
top rate on long-term capital gains. 

Other radio and movie celebrities 
quickly got to work on deals of their own 
to sell out. Some deals are said to be 
ready to close, Others are in the works. 

The tax question, however, is far 
from settled. What BIR held in the case 
of Amos ’n’ Andy does not necessarily 
become a flat ruling that can be applied 
in all such sales. Tax experts point out 
that there were peculiar circumstances 
in the Amos ’n’ Andy case. 





AMOS ‘N’ ANDY 


The question: When are earnings capital gains? 





BIR accepted the argument that Ap 
‘pn’ Andy were only fictional characte 
created by Mr. Gosden and Mr. Con 
These characters, during the 20 yea 


they have been on the air, have wo 4 


public following that made them a ya 
able property. When they were sold 
CBS, so the argument ran, a_ proper 
actually changed hands. It was ruled thy 
the value built up in that proper 
through public popularity amounted ; 
a capital gain. 

Other shows, to get the same t 
treatment, will have to sell BIR on the 
own situations. There is nothing ay 
matic about the Amos ’n’ Andy ruling 

Jack Benny, the radio and moi 
comedian, may become a case in pois 
He is reported to be considering an i 
right sale of his Benny Amusement Ent 
prises, Inc. Trade gossip has been thi 
the Columbia Broadcasting Syste 
offered him $4,000,000, but one netwar 
spokesman called that figure too high 

BIR has not disclosed what ruling 
would make in a case like Mr. Benny’ 
The question is one of property, of why 
changes hands in such a deal. 

Edgar Bergen, with his wooden di 
mies Charlie McCarthy and Morti 
Snerd, is one of the prizes in a cuner' 


scramble among the networks for tog 
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fight talent. CBS is said to be trying to 
jue him away from National Broad- 
‘asting Co. An outright sale in this case 
sight raise the tax question of whether 
characters like Charlie and Mortimer are 
properties that fall under the Amos ‘n 







Andy ruling. 
Ed Gardner, star of the radio show 
Pinown as “Duffy's Tavern,” is reported 
Radi Bin trade circles to be on the list of pros- 
B pects for deals like that of Amos ‘n’ Andy. 
S\fr. Gardner owns his show. 
t that Am In the movies, too, tax-saving ideas 
characte have been springing up. These ideas have 
Mr. Core I heen getting a rough going over at the 
© 20 yell hands of the tax collectors. 
Ve Wonk) Separate corporations for individual 
1eM a val movies, when used as a method of saving 
ere sold (jax money, have run into trouble with 






 propetf BIR, The system works this way: The 
S ruled th; F principals—actors and producers—form a 
t proper corporation to produce a movie, Stock is 
nounted if issued to the owners. When the picture is 

F finished, the producing corporation is dis- 
* Same tu solved, Rights to the picture are sold to a 


[R on the distributing company. The proceeds go to 
hing aut the actors and producers, with the idea 
dy ruling & that their receipts are subject only to 
ind movie the capital-gains tax. However, in cases 


e in poitt® here BIR has found this to be simply 
Ng an ou » tax-saving device, additional taxes have 
rent Ent been assessed. 

been the Long-term contracts also have raised 
5 Syste | problems for the tax collector. The idea 


1€ netwon 


: here is to stretch an actor's income over 
00 high 


lac period of many years. The higher an 
. N§ ¥ individual's income in any given year, 
‘i rail the higher his tax rate. Thus, spreading 
Y, Of Wid income can produce major savings in the 
ipper brackets. The issue arose in the 
den dur es tl cul whee alae om 
Mortinell of a middle-aged player whose pro- 
Mortin ‘ ; : 
rtm} posed contract would have continued his 


ys | pay long after the age when, presumably, 
S Tor tae 

















he might have retired. This system faces 
an uncertain fate in BIR. 

Authors sometimes present capital- 
gains situations that require individual 
decisions. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower recently 
figured in such a case. He was permitted 
by BIR to treat proceeds from the sale 
of his memoirs as a capital gain rather 
than as ordinary income. Reports on what 
he received from that sale ranged from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. At the latter 
figure, the capital-gains tax is a maximum 
of $250,000. The regular income tax on 
the same amount, if reported as income 
in a single year, would have been around 
$750,000. 

General Eisenhower’s-case came under 
rules already established for nonprofes- 
sional writers. BIR held that there was no 
particular reason to believe the General's 
memoirs would set him off on a writing 
career, since his livelihood came from 
other sources. A professional writer, as a 
rule, must pay regular income rates, al- 
though he can scmetimes spread the pro- 
ceeds of a book over a period of three 
years for tax purposes. 

Capital-gains taxes, even though 
most cases are clear cut one way or the 
other, represent one of the toughest prob- 
lems of tax-enforcement officers. Capital- 
gains rates, for taxpayers in upper brack- 
ets, frequently, offer an enticing route 
around the regular income rates. Tax 
queries involving capital gains, like the 
one filed by Mr. Gosden and Mr. Correll, 
get careful attention. BIR guards against 
decisions that might open the door to 
widespread substitution of capital-gains 
rates for regular income rates. Close scru- 
tiny awaits cases involving any new sales 
of radio shows. 
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... the Treasury's answer makes all the difference 








IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Krem] grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair—never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair—scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Krem! today! 


fur Forde 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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It’s among the pleasantest of sounds, 
that cheerful kweeng-kwung as you 
briskly stroke the carving knife 
against the “steel”? to true the edge 
to extra keenness before you start to 
work on the Thanksgiving turkey. 
Roasted to a crisp brown, oozing 
rich juices, the turkey may be so 
tender and delicious it’s a gourmet’s 
dream. But to be fully enjoyed, it has 
to be carved with fair skill. First req- 
uisite to competent carving is a good 
blade of high-carbon steel, sharpened 
so it goes through the meat so easily 
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that you hardly have to do more than 
guide it. With that kind of knife, carv- 
ing can be an art. 

The steel in a good carving knife 
weighs only a few ounces but can add 
much to the enjoyment of your dinner, 
on Thanksgiving Day or any time. 
In cooking the dinner, too, just as in 
nearly every other kind of household 
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Overture toa Feast 


chore, steel is a constant helper—sted 
in dozens of kitchen tools and gadgets 
and in equipment such as the sink, 
refrigerator, range, cabinets. 

In fact, steel is working for you in 
more ways than you would ever sup 





pose. When you’re watching a tele 
vision broadcast or driving the children 
to school in the family car; whet 
you’re at home, at work, or travel 
ing by land, sea or air, steel in its many 
forms and infinite uses is helping © 
make every hour of your life east 
more pleasant and more productive § 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 
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Trend of American Business 








































24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A fourth round of wage increases in some industries is almost a foregone 
conclusion. Big unions are all set for demands on basic industries. 

Automobile workers are virtually promised an increase by Henry Ford II. If 
Ford consents, other automobile companies can be expected to follow suit. 

Textile workers already are asking for a raise--sixth since the-war. 

Steelworkers will have wage demands, too. Their contract expires in 1949. 
Steelworkers contracted not to strike for the third round, but can this time. 

Unions can be expected to be aggressive in pushing for the fourth round. 
Union leaders and members are taking a lot of credit for winning the election 
for Mr. Truman. Now they can be counted on to demand tangible rewards. 











Forthcoming wese increases, however, may be smaller than earlier rounds. 
Wage increases, on the average, have tended to shrink in ech postwar year. 

First round netted workers bout 18’ cents an hour, on the average. 

Second round brought settlenents for around 15% cents #n heur. 

Third round found workers content to accent a raise of 13 cents an hour. 

Fourth round is likely to be settled for about 10 cents an hour, although 
demands will exceed that. Fourth-round demand may be for 15 cents an hour. 

Unions alsSo can be expected to press for pensions, disability insurance, 
other so-called fringe benefits. They are becoming more popular. 














“? Profits will be the target in the coming drive for wage boosts. Profits of 
corporations were at a record rate of $21,400,000,000 a year, after taxes, for 
the third quarter of this year. Rate is likely to go higher by vear end. 

a Earnings reports of most companies will be used by unions to justifv the 
s demand for more pay. It will be the old »rgument over arain--corporations show 
by their earnings that they can raise wages without raising prices. 





Actually, other union arguments for hisher wages seem to be weakening. 
The living-cost ergument.is losing some force, even thoueh livins costs are 
up Since the third round. Consumer prices lately have been leveling off. 
" Increased productivity can't be much of an argument either. Available of- 
i ficial data indicate that productivity may be declining instee2d of rising. 
So unions find that their best wage plea is based on the profit level. 
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radgets, 
: As far as productivity trends are measured by the Labor Department: 


Manufacturing output per man-hour is only 5.5 per cent above 1939. It was 
9.9 per cent above for 1946.. These figures are for 17 industry groups, engaged 
er sup in processing peacetime products throughout the whole period. Figures may be 
<i better for industries that switched to war work during the war years. 
hildren & Mining industry gets about 7 per cent more output per man-hour than in 1939. 
. The figure for 1946 in mining was 8.7 per cent above the prewar base year. 
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a Utilities show large productivity gains. They get 71.6 per cent more per 
¢ many man=-hour than in 1939. Railroad output is up 33.9 per cent above 1939. 

sing 0 Wage increases are far ahead of the increases in productivity. Since 1939 
casi wage and salary payments have advanced 90 per cent. Managements thus can argue 


luctive. that productivity--output per worker--doesn't justify any more wages. 


Output per worker, of course, does not depend solely on workers' efforts. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Productivity is influenced greatly by management, by improved machinery, by the 
use of more mechanical power per worker. But available statistics suggest that 
postwar investment in equipment is not yet showing up in productivity. | 


There is some evidence, too, that corporate profits have passed the peak. 

Buyers' resistance is becoming noticeable in more and more fields. That's 
a sure sign that costs can't be passed on so easily in prices. So an increase in 
wage costs next year may well mean a considerable squeeze of profit margins. 

Automobile industry doesn't face this difficulty. There still seems to be 
a market for all the cars that can be produced, with price little object. 

Steel industry also probably can pass on any cost increase in prices. 

But, for most other industries, sales are becoming harder to make. That 
means that more attention has to be paid to prices--and to costs. 








Chances are that many employers may be inclined to resiSt upcoming wage de- 
mands more vigorously. That could lead to strikes. It also could lead to lay- 
offs. Management is as keen on keeping profits as a worker is about pay. 


Corporations also can expect an attack on profts from another angle. 

Tax increases, if they come, are likely to be aimed largely at profits. 

Excess-profits tax is getting lots more vocal support from Congressmen. 
It's a tax with political appeal. It would affect only a few big companies. 
But, when it comes to writing a law, this tax will run into great difficulties. 

First difficulty will be in finding an equitable base on which to define 
excess profits. A prewar base, 1935-39, is a long time ago. Conditions in in- 
dustry have changed greatly. Some important industries weren't even in business 
10 years ago. Television is one. Penicillin is another. 

Exemptions to take care of all postwar changes in U.S. industry will be next 
to impossible to write. So excess=-profits tax planners may bog down. 














What seems more reasonable, if taxes are to be raised, is this: 

Corporation income tax, now 38 per cent on earnings above $50,000 a year, 
may go up a few points. It was 40 per cent during wartime, could go higher. 

Individual income taxes may be increased in the higher surtax brackets. 

Estate and gift taxes may be in for a bit of stiffening, too. 

This prospect is based on the assumption that taxes will be raised. That 
assumption is not yet entirely valid. The 81st Congress won't like to raise 
taxes any more than any other Congress. Yet the budget may require more revenue. 
Before taxes are raised, Congress is likely to take a long look at the budget. 
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The farm problem is going to be another big headache in the new Congress. 

Support-price levels promise to produce a lot of argument and pressures. 

Farm program now calls for most commodities to be supported at 90 per cent 
of parity for another year. Many prices now are at Support levels. In 1950, 
Supports are to range from 60 to 90 per cent of parity for most crops. 

Agitation is starting for higher supports. Farm organizations are on rec- 
ord for the present program, but farmer members may change this attitude. 

Potato prices next year are to be supported at 60 per cent of parity. 
That's allowed under present law. But it may be taken as a tip-off toward future 
policy, and farmers may think that 60 per cent is too low for other crops. 

The Administration will favor flexible Supports. It wants as much power as 
possible to keep Surpluses from getting too large, as in potatoes. That is why 
the potato Support price is to drop next year--to keep production down. 














Export-import trend is cheering Government officials. Exports are in a de- 
cline despite Marshall Plan aid. Imports are rising. The gap is narrowing. F 

Official hope is that, when Marshall Plan ends in 1952, the two can balance 
at $13,000,000,000 a year. That would amount to flourishing foreign trade. 
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Sitting 


Your factory would be, too, if it were 
located in the Southland. 

For if there was ever a place formed and 
fashioned for sound industrial growth. it is 
the South. Wherever you go... wherever you 
look... your imagination will be stirred by 
evidences of great natural resources. of pro- 


gressiveness, of confidence in the future. 


Pretty 


No wonder new factories are arriving almost 
daily. and old ones are expanding. all along 
the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System. And 
they’re all “sitting prettv” in this amazing 
industrial opportunity-land. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Consumer spending is giving new 


signs of faltering at retail stores and 
in the market for new homes. 


Department-store sales fell 9 per 


cent below a year ago in the week 
ended November 13. Sales were 8 
per cent below last year in the week 
ended November 6. This is the first 
time in 1948 that sales have fallen 
below 1947 for two straight weeks. 


The sales level has averaged less 


than 280 on the indicator below for 
the first two weeks of November. 
That compares with 303 on the 
Federal Reserve index for October 
and 316 at the July peak. It is 7 
per cent below November, 1947, 
and only 3 per cent above Novem- 
ber, 1946. 


The volume loss is greater than in- 


dicated by dollar sales. Retail prices 
average 6 per cent above a year ago. 


Causes of the dip in sales are not 


yet fully known. Late warm weath- 
er is partly to blame. Deeper forces, 
however, are at work. Sales in No- 
vember, 1947, climbed sharply, 
stimulated by rising prices, removal 
of installment-credit controls and 
cashing of terminal-leave bonds. 


The buying rush, however, is over 


now for many articles. Urgent needs 
are filled, and consumers no longer 
fear shortages and rising prices. 
Installment-credit controls, more- 
over, were restored in September. 


Retail stores are having trouble keep- 


ing dollar sales above a year ago. 
October sales of independent retail- 
ers were only 1 per cent above 1947, 


(1935-39 = 100) | | 





Average Hourly Earnings 
Of Factory Workers 
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compared with a year-to-year gain 
of 7 per cent for all retail stores in 
September. 

Resistance to high prices is stiffen- 
ing in the new-home market. 

Starts of dwelling units fell to 72,000 
in October, 9,000 below September 
and 22,000 below October, 1947, 
peak for that year. Starts in 1949 
are likely to fall below 1948, un- 
less homes are built to sell at lower 
prices. 

Rising incomes apparently are not 
underwriting a continuous rise in 
consumer spending. Personal in- 
come after taxes reached a rate of 





* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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$194,000,000,000 per year in the 
third quarter, up about $6,000,000. 
000 from the second quarter and 
$19,000,000,000 above the third 
quarter of 1947. 

Manufacturing workers, as the top 
chart shows, increased their earn. 
ings to $1.36 per hour, before taxes, 
in September. That is 33 per cent 
above August, 1945, and 116 per 
cent above 1939. Purchasing power 
of hourly earnings has fallen about 
1 per cent since August, 1945, and 
is still 23 per cent above 1939. 

Unit wage costs are climbing stead- 
ily as wages rise faster than output, 

Prices are moving sidewise as some 
industries are caught between ris. 
ing wages and ebbing demand. 

Conflicting forces are at work. Gov. 
ernment purehases of goods and 
services, plus the export surplus, 
rose to an annual rate of $38,400. 
000,000 in the third quarter, up 
$2,000,000,000 from the second, 
Consumer spending for soft goods 
was below the second quarter. 

Political uncertainties are affecting 
sentiment. Taxes and controls may 
not be tailored to fit present needs, 
may slow up business spending. 

Business inventories of $53,000, 
000,000 have risen faster than sales 
over the last year, can give trouble 
if consumer spending falters. 

The drop in department-store sales 
may be reversed and consumer 
spending may hold firm. If the drop 
continues, however, anxiety about 
the business outlook will deepen. 
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Weve Been Asked): 


HOW AN EXCESS-PROFITS TAX WOULD WORK 


An excess-profits tax for peacetime use 
; on the list of White House tax plans 
«o be offered to Congress. The plan is 
designed to skim off about $3,000,000,- 
00 in “excess” corporation earnings. But 
proposals for such a tax in peacetime 


will meet strong opposition from some 
members of Congress. 

Tax planners, in designing an excess- 
profits tax, are running into complica- 
tions, They are asked to decide what is 


Sn “excess” profit. Is a profit “excessive” 
fi needed by an industry to carry for- 


ward a program of expansion that the 
Government wants? How big should a 
emitted profit be for a corporation 
fnding it difficult to raise money through 
hanks or through sale of common stock? 
What kind of profit should be con- 


Fidered “normal” for an industry that is 


just starting, such as television, or for an 
automobile-manufacturing company or- 
ganized since the war ended? Can an 
exception be written for one industry or 
one company without opening the door 
to a breakdown of the whole system of 


“excess profits” taxation? Who is to say 
what is a “fair” profit in peacetime, un- 


less the Government is to plan and 


M direct all of business? 


Those are just a few of the questions 
that tax planners are bumping into as 


H they wrestle with excess-profits tax plans. 


What they have to go by is wartime ex- 
perience with a tax of this kind, an ex- 
perience that was relatively simple com- 
pared with that of peacetime. 


Was it easy to define and tax “excess 


profits’ in wartime? 


Not at all, Even now, more than three 
i years after the war ended, claims in- 
M volving nearly $4,500,000,000 in tax re- 


funds or adjustments are still pending. 
More than 25,000 individual claims have 
not yet been acted on. This situation re- 
sults from the difficulty of deciding on 
what basis to tax excessive earnings. It 
probably will take five years—or perhaps 
10 years-to clear up the tangle that 
grew out of the war tax on excess profits. 


What is the trouble? 
The trouble comes in trying to determine 
exactly what is the base above which 


A camings of corporations are considered 


excessive for tax purposes. Even in war- 
time, Congress still felt it had to write in 
some exceptions to give special treat- 


4 ment to new companies and to provide 


relief in certain “hardship” cases. When 
Congress did that, it opened the way to 
more than 51,000 claims for relief from 
the excess-profits tax. All claims settled 
to date involved relatively small amounts. 

big cases remain to be acted on, some 
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with claims for around $100,000,000 in 
refunds or adjustments. 


What is the effect of the delay? 
One thing is that it usually takes a long 
time and much trouble to settle disputed 
cases, Long investigations and hearings 
often are involved. Companies that find 
themselves in litigation don’t know where 
they stand, or just how much their tax 
actually is. Sometimes, they don’t know 
whether they are solvent or not. There 
often is uncertainty over whether to ex- 
pand, or whether to cut down on ex- 
penditures until their excess-profits tax 
cases are settled. 


Just what is the base being planned? 
Several proposals are under study, but 
they follow the same general method in 
arriving at the tax base of earnings 
against which the excess-profits tax would 
be applied. The proposals call for a 
specific exemption of $50,000, instead 
of the $10,000 allowed in wartime. That 
is, the first $50,000 of a company’s net 
earnings would be free of this tax. Then, 
to get the tax base, a company would be 
given an excess-profits credit of about 
135 per cent of its wartime credit, which 
was figured on the basis of earnings dur- 
ing a prewar period or on the basis of 
invested capital. Whatever is left after 
deducting the $50,000 exemption and 
the new excess-profits credit would be 
the base on which the new tax would be 
figured. 


How would the tax work? 

A rate of excess-profits tax, to be de- 
termined by Congress, would be applied 
to a company’s tax base. This rate might 
range from 50 per cent to 80 per cent, 
under present proposals. In addition, the 
regular corporation income tax would 
be applied to earnings not covered by 
the -excess-profits tax, probably with an 
over-all ceiling on the amount of com- 
bined normal and excess-profits taxes. 
Final details of the plan to be offered 
to Congress have not been decided. 


Would all firms be treated the same? 
No. Any new excess-profits tax law prob- 
ably would make special provisions and 
exceptions for unusual cases. Such pro- 
visions were in the wartime law. Also, 
companies showing large amounts of 
“abnormal” income in one year often 
were given special consideration. Section 
722 was written into the law to afford 
relief in cases where the formula for 
establishing base-period earnings worked 
hardships on some companies. This very 
complicated section led to a flood of 
claims, many of them still pending. 


Would the number of claims _in- 
crease? 

Probably. Some persons believe that the 
percentage of companies seeking special 
treatment and relief under a peacetime 
excess-profits tax would be much larger 
than during the war. Many companies 
that accepted the tax, as a wartime meas- 
ure, would be likely to ask for adjust- 
ments on the ground that theirs were 
hardship cases, for one reason or another. 
Many others would claim abnormal in- 
come. No estimate has been made of the 
number of requests for refunds or adjust- 
ments that could be expected under an 
excess-profits tax in peacetime. But an in- 
crease in relief cases would add to the 
difficulties of administering the law. 


How would new 

treated? 
A special formula probably would be 
provided for figuring the taxable earnings 
of companies formed during or after the 
war, since they would have no record of 
“normal” earnings for a prewar base 
period. Or new companies might be given 
a special exemption. However, a number 
of new companies probably would seek 
adjustments on the ground of hardship. 
This would add to the backlog of cases 
awaiting action. 


companies be 


How are claims handled? 

Claims for excess-profits tax refunds and 
adjustments are first considered in field 
offices. Special agents investigate relief 
claims, which are passed on to Section 
722 field committees if no settlement is 
reached. The Excess-Profits Tax Council 
then reviews the rulings of committees. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
accepts the decisions of the Council. 
These decisions can be appealed to the 


U. S. Tax Court. 


Efforts now are being made to build up 
the Excess-Profits Tax Council from its 
present membership of 14 to 25, and to 
streamline its procedures, in order to 
clear up some of the old cases awaiting 
action. A new tax on “excessive” earnings 
at this time would bring many new 
claims. This would add to the difficulties 
of the Council, and of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, too. 


Tax planners thus are faced with many 
questions and problems. The deeper they 
get into the matter of a peacetime excess- 
profits tax, the more complications they 
find. The question of whether these com- 
plications can be overcome may be an 
important factor in deciding whether 
such a tax is, or is not, written into law 
in 1949. 
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435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 





U.S.E. PIONEERED THE EASY-TO- 
HOLD, WEDGE-SHAPED AJAX 
PAPER CUP. 









UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
QIK Springfield 2, Mass. 


#2 sr 13 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
gy igée LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 












See your Local Paper Merchant 





Changes of Address — 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
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THE AUTOMATIC FIREMEN 





THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES | 


More can be done in the first five minutes | 
after a FIRE starts than in the following | 
five hours. The time to fight a FIRE is 
when it is small. 

GLOBE Sprinklers are always ready to 
take advantage of those first five minutes. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Wew York, Chicago, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT ¢ 


as a result of federal court 
YOU CAN find out from a new 


Treasury ruling about income tax de- 
ductions that you, as an employer, can 
expect to be allowed for contributions to 
a trust or annuity plan for your em- 
ployes. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
revises its regulations covering such de- 
ductions. The revision, in Treasury De- 
cision 5666, also clarifies and consolidates 
previous regulations on trust and annuity 
plans. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get a court 

to issue an order restraining mem- 
bers of a union from refusing to obey 
certain work orders approved by a col- 
lective-bargaining contract. A federal 
district court denies an injunction of this 
kind sought by several steamship com- 
panies. The court decides that the Norris- 


La Guardia Act is a bar to such action, 


since a labor dispute is involved, and 
that the Taft-Hartley Act has _ not 
“changed the rules.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN use an export license, 

which would have expired between 
November 1 and November 30, until 
December 2 if actual shipment under the 
license was delayed by the West Coast 
shipping tie-up. The Office of Interna- 
tional Trade extends the expiration date 
for these licenses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a landlord, sometimes 

evict a tenant in order to increase 
your chances of selling the leased prop- 
erty. A circuit court of appeals approves 
eviction of a tenant in one case where the 
property was subject to an overdue mort- 
gage, and the owner wanted to get pos- 
session to improve the possibility of sale, 
in order to retire the mortgage. The own- 
er was told, however, that the property 
may not be offered for rent again while 
the present rent-control law is in effect. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always be required 
to pay a tax on the income of a frust 
that you, as life-income beneficiary, trans- 
fer to another trust for a limited period. 
A circuit court of appeals holds that a 
beneficiary is not taxable on trust income 
that he transferred to another trust for 
benefit of his brothers and sisters for a 
period of 10 years, or until his death. 


and administrative decision} 


YOU CAN get specific informa; 
about the re-employment right; 


your workers under the new draft Jf 
from a field letter prepared by the pp 


reau of Veterans’ Re-employment Rich: 
of the Labor Department. The letter x 
swers 52 questions about when empl 
ers must take back men who are drafy 
or volunteer for military service 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT import Cuban sugy 
into the U.S. during the remains 
of 1948 unless you present your custo 
collector with a special certificate fro 
the Production and Marketing Admini 
tration of the Department of Agriculty: 
This announcement is made by P\j 
sugar branch. ; 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain a license; 

import certain vegetable oils fiw 
some areas of the Far East and Afric 
PMA announces that it will grant |: 
censes for limited imports of these oik 


* * * 


YOU CAN determine the tax stati 

of interest on your U.S. saving 
bonds from a collectors’ mimeograph jus 
released by the Bureau of Internal Re: 
enue. The mimeograph (Coll. No, 632) 
advises taxpayers how to treat the ®. 
terest on savings bonds issued before a 
after March 1, 1941. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always expect NLR 
to cite a group of your employes ti 
unfair labor practices because they g 
on strike to force you to switch to ther 
union as bargaining agent, instead of t! 
union that you now recognize. In 0 
case where an employer had a contr 
with a union, which had not been cet 
fied as bargaining agent by NLRB, t! 
Board finds that a strike by anot! 
group to gain bargaining rights is 0 
barred by the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get NLBB to lety 
examine its hearing officer's analys 
of the record in a case involving a rep 
resentation election in your plant. 1 
Board tells one employer that this any 
sis by a hearing officer is confident 
and may not be purchased under tet 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulir 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consiae 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic m 
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>> Major commodities in world trade continue to show mixed trends. Many of the 





ban sugy things people eat and wear are more plentiful than a year ago. But industrial 
He raw materials are still being chewed up about as fast as they are produced. 

ficate fro, Big question abroad is whether a leveling off in U.S. business is to weaken 
Mire se the uptrend in world prices for industrial materials. Partial offsets will come 


by PM from the build-up in German production and, later, in Japanese production. 
But everywhere commodity prices really depend on U.S. plans for rearming | 
and bolstering recovery to the west and east of Russia. Future of price trends 


license { really rests in Washington, now backing a big share of world trade. 

Oils fron i 
1 Afric : . 

yer >> Here's the way the major foods look, as another long winter starts: 

these oil Grain situation has eased greatly this year. What's more, winter wheat pros- 


pects are good. Another year of bumper crops around the world could mean sur- 


tax stat pluses. Producing countries are beginning to worry. Rice, though, is tragically 
>. saving short and other grains are having to fill in throughout much of the Orient. 
on Meat supplies still are low around the world. A couple of years more still 
No, 6327 are needed to restore herds and flocks in Europe and the Far East. Drought has 


at the it- 
yefore a 


cut Australian livestock. Pork will be the first to get plentiful in the U.S. 
Fats and oils, as a group, are still short. European production is not much 

changed as compared with last year. U.S. production of oilseeds this year is 

oct NLRE exceptionally high. Argentina is sitting on a lot of vegetable oils, but can't 

ployes fi sell unless she cuts her fancy prices. Industrial oils, particularly linseed, 

: no longer are tight. Edible oils still are. Western people still must get along 

sad of tl on only about two thirds as much as prewar consumption. Big hope is in the rap- 

gps idly expanding exports of copra and palm oil from the Dutch East Indies. 

een cet Coffee prices, now at record levels, may go even higher. Supplies for world 

LRB, ti markets are running 10 per cent below the 1935-40 level. The major decline shows 

Biya up in Brazil, where insects are attacking the coffee berries, depletion of the 

best coffee lands has set in, and adverse weather has cut production. Meanwhile, 
Americans are drinking more coffee than ever before. Latin-American producing 
o let y countries are trying to squeeze as many dollars as possible out of coffee to 


analy help pay the high prices of American goods that they must buy. 
ga rep: 














ant, T Cocoa presents a paradox. Supplies are not nearly sufficient to meet nor- 
is anal mal demand, but prices are not eSpecially strong. Reason: Most countries can't 
we afford to reach high for cocoa, since funds must go for more essential foods. 
Act. Sugar production this season is heading toward record levels, despite hur- 
ricane damage in Cuba. Beet sugar made a remarkable recovery in Western Europe 
pot this year and British Empire output of cane sugar expanded sharply. Prospects 
de (over) 
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now are that the Philippines are to be a big factor next year. Caribbean pro- 
ducers will find less of a market in Europe than any time since the war. Higher 


Sugar prices are not likely, barring bad weather and manipylation of U.S. quotas, 








>> Industrial commodities generally are having trouble keeping up with demand, 
Industrial production stays at high levels in North America. In Europe, the ish 
trend is unevenly higher. Industrial commodities are at a premium everywhere. 
Metals are the strongest sector. Steel and lead are really scarce, world in ty 
wide. Copper and tin are scarcely less so, at the moment. Zinc prices are strong, 
but the zinc picture could change rather quickly. Nonferrous-metal mines in the 





U.S., Canada, Australia, Latin America, Africa are plagued by many troubles-- ap yINGS 
strikes, man-power shortages, coal, power and transportation bottlenecks, lack A Turke 
of venture capital. Also, strategic stockpiling aggravates commercial shortages, pe 

Qil is to stay scarce. Bigger output most everywhere isn't producing any pieans 


was sett 


glut. Odds are that a return to normal in oil will await further expansion of ee 
at 1S iG 
Middle Eastern fields. Opening up of European refineries widens one bottleneck, §habita 
Wool market is strong. Better-grade wools are in heavy demand. pact anc 


Cotton shortage is over, due to the mammoth U.S. crop. World requirements 


are falling behind supplies. However, as and when more Japanese, Chinese, and ting of 
poverty. 
Yeni | 
villages 
>> Textile industries in both the U.S. and Britain are starting to grouse porus fr 


about the shots in the arm their governments are giving the Japanese industry. sR 
stall , 


The Economic Co-operation Administration is allotting funds to the Dutch kicated. 
East Indies for buying textile products mainly. But very few of these will be wom 
| aoiden 


bought in the U.S. Japan will get most of this business. B achly 

American textile interests already are wrestling with a slow market at home. Little 
Their Far Eastern markets are being undermined by price reductions on Japanese aber 
cotton goods. Now the East Indian business is getting away from them. ee 

British cotton manufacturers are not happy either about a deal just made Poul in th 
between the British Empire and Japan. This trade agreement provides, among other sg 
things, for the Japanese to export $64,000,000 worth of cotton textiles to Brit-  Pillagers 
ain and most of her dominions and colonies during the year ending June 30, 1949. pie 
This apparently puts Japan right back into the middle of the Scramble for tex- mip. Ther 


tile markets in Africa, Asia and the Pacific area generally. petween 











German spindles come into operation, there will be need for more cotton. 











But the deal--really a barter arrangement--makes sense to the U.S. occupa- satin 
tion authorities in Japan. It will bring into Japan raw wool, cotton, iron ore, know wl 
oil, grain, rubber, tin, jute and other vitally needed materials. What's more, er 
it gets rid of a lot of cotton textiles piling up in Japanese warehouses. 

American taxpayers have a stake, too. As Japanese production and exports 








f are built up, Japan will cost the U.S. fewer dollars. Main emphasis in Japanese 
exports must be on cotton goods. Silk, chief prop of prewar days, is doing badly. 

Signs now point to new efforts to pull Japan to her feet. Crisis in China 
makes what happens in Japan more important. Japan, as a forward bastion of U.S. 















defense, will have to be tranquil, reasonably prosperous. Look, therefore, fora 






speed-up in U.S. attempts to get things going in Japan. 

Jacking up Japan isn't going to be easy. Inflation, strikes, corrupt offi- 
cials, lack of a firm currency, threat of plant dismantling, breakup of the big 
industrial combines, all pose tough problems. But the chances now favor the ap- 
vearance of more and more Japanese goods on world markets. 
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= Life Around the World 


Fish and tourists keep people alive 


jn typical Turkish village on. the Bosporus 


YENI KOY 
me INGS ARE SELDOM what they seem in 
Turkey. Take the village of Yeni Koy, 
or example. 

It proves the point with a name that 
eas “New Village,” although the town 
has settled several thousand years ago. 
i isa Turkish village, but most of its 
Iyhabitants are Greeks. It is small, com- 
pact and outwardly self-sufficient, but it 
as economic ramifications that go far 
into the rolling hinterland. Cast in a set- 
ting of sheer beauty, it) wallows in 
poverty. 

Yeni Koy is typical of the hundreds of 
villages that dot the shores of the Bos- 
porus from the Sea of Marmora to the 
Black Sea. It lies about 15 miles north of 
Jstaubul, where its principal markets are 
keated. Every morning gaily colored 
taiques chug their way southward to the 
olden Horn and unload their cargoes of 
treshly. caught fish on the Istanbul piers. 

Little else but fish and tourists keep 
the people of Yeni Kéy alive. The fish 
abound in the placid blue waters of the 
Bosporus. The tourists come from Istan- 
pul in the summer and live in villas on the 
outskirts of the village. In sharp contrast 
to this wealth, the 560 homes of the 
villagers huddle together in picturesque, 
Dut miserable, poverty. 

The Greeks living here are pretty fed 
mp. There still exists a deep-seated hatred 
between them and the Turks. In Yeni 
Kiy, the Greeks claim that higher taxes 
ure levied on them and that they never 
know when their property might be con- 
fiscated if coveted by some Turk. 

All the various grievances are amply 
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aired by the Greek fishermen as they 
work over their nets, complaining about 
the large, up-to-date fishing vessels that 
come in from Izmir and other ports to 
compete in local waters. 

Fishermen earn about $3 a day, but 
work only about two months out of the 
year. They supplement their income with 
wages earned by their wives and daugh- 
ters working for the summer residents, or 
by selling vegetables. They need _ this 
extra income because it costs almost $3 
a day to feed an average family. A cheap 
cotton shirt costs about $2.30, and rub- 
ber shoes, of the type used most by fish- 
ermen, run around $3 a pair. Before the 
war, these people could get a room for 
about a sixth of what they pay now. 

Seen from a distance, Yeni Ké6y is 
peaceful and picturesque. But the lovely 
picture is misleading. For most of the 
people of Yeni Koy, life is a poor and 
miserable thing. J. W. M. 


New issue in Brazil: 
movie-ticket prices 


RIO DE 

HE OTHER DAY, Brazil's newspapers 
Tasted their readers with the headline: 
“Hollywood = Declares War Against 
Brazil!” 

The caption is just a symptom of the 
troubles currently bothering U.S. movie 
distributors here. Some Brazilians fear 
that the big U. S. movie distributors may 
boycott Brazil because of recent Govern- 


JANEIRO 


ment decrees cutting their revenues. The 
Brazilian Government limits distribution 
charges on new contracts between the- 
aters and distributors to 40 per cent of 
the gross. U.S. film men say they can’t 
operate on such a margin. So, when pres- 
ent contracts end, it may be some time 
before new movies are brought in. 
Part of the reason for Hollywood's 
Brazilian worry is the low admission price 
in theaters here. Brazil's “OPA,” the 
Central Price Commission, has pegged 
the price of admission at a maximum of 
36 cents, including tax. That’s the top for 
Rio de Janeiro’s most elegant cinema 
palace. Less imposing theaters charge 
even less. 











Movie admission prices are a No. | 
political issue here. Restive over the 
rising cost of living, the residents of Rio 
de Janeiro are likely to become boisterous 
when their weekly entertainment ration 
is threatened. Last vear I saw Brazilian 
rioters smash scores of the city’s theate: 
fronts after prices were raised. 

Brazil has 1,609 movie theaters. Since 
the gambling casinos were closed a few 
vears ago, movies have become the main 
diversion in Rio, apart from the beach 
and the “bicho”—an__ illegal 
game. 

American movies have for a long time 
held top popularity. Of 702 features ex- 
hibited here last year, 535. were U.S. 
films. Hollywood’s closest rivals, France, 
Italy and Mexico, showed a mere 56, 24 
and 23, respectively. Brazil's own young 
movie-production industry puts out only 
about 11 feature-length films a vear. 

Consequently, U.S. distributors are 
quite concerned about the price 
profit decrees. At stake is an average of 
$5.750,000.in profits annually sent back 
to Hollywood from Brazil. 


numbers 
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Three languages 
is par at U.N. school 


LAKE SUCCESS, N. Y. 

HE SONS AND DAUGHTERS of delegates 

to the United Nations are going to 
take part in an educational experiment 
unique in the United States, a truly inter- 
national school dedicated to instruction 
from a world-wide, rather than national, 
viewpoint, 

The school, so far, is small—a nursery 
and kindergarten for children up to the 
age of 6. Last vear, 62 were enrolled, but 
the number attending at any one time 
varied from 18 to 30, fluctuating as par- 
ents were sent abroad on assignments, or 
went to their home countries for vaca- 
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Burroughs speed! Burroughs accuracy! Burroughs dependa- 
bility! They’re all yours in this world-famed Burroughs add- 
ing machine—for only $125. No machine at comparable price 
can match it. Put this Burroughs to work for you. Call your 
local Burroughs office for a demonstration today, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


e 





8-Column 
Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 










































PARKER HOUSE, Boston. 


This new and elegant establishment situated 
on School street, is now coropleted, and will be 
eee for guests on MONDAY, Oct. 8th. 

t will be conducted on the European plan, having 
Chambers and Parlors for the accommodation ofabout 
one hundred ital with a public Restavrant, 

here meals will be served at all hours of the day.— 
ts of rivate Dinner and 





@ arrang’ 0! DP 
Supper Rooms for the accoramodation of Clubs. Socie- 
ties, &c., is umsurpasseble. There is also a Restaui- 
rant with private ertrance on School street, for the 
special accommodation of ladies, or ladies accompa- 
nied by gentlemen The proprietors have 6pared ne 














PARKER HOUSE 


1856. 


The first 
advertisement—October, 


Ever hear of a hotel 


that (292 years young 7 


That’s us — Boston’s famous 


Parker House, with nearly a 
century of experience and_tra- 
dition behind it. This enviable 


background combined with our 
completely modern building 
equipped with every up-to-date 
hotel facility, serves to enhance 
the hospitality and comforts we 
provide today’s guests. See for 
yourself, but it’s safest to make 
advance reservations. 


Parker House 
BOSTON 
A New England Institution 


Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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To subseribers who want a 
permanent record of the news as 
it is reported on these pages, the 
will 


microfilm reproductions of U.S. News 


publishers furnish at cost 
& World Report. Many corporations and 
educational institutions now have stand- 


ing orders for these films, thus making 


}all back issues available for convenient 


reference in their libraries. 


The 
volume—26 


issues are photographed by 


issues to each film— 
with an index to each volume included. 
The photographic reduction takes ap- 
proximately one-twentieth the storage 
space of the regular bound volume, can 
be projected on any standard microfilm 


equipment. 


The price for microfilm records is 
$15.00 for one year’s issues. Sub- 
seribers interested in obtaining these 
films are invited to write the Circula- 


tion Director for further details. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


Executive Offices 


24th & N Streets N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 





tions. But these children, learning to} 
peacefully with one another at go s 
an age, came from all over the work 
from China, India, Peru, the United Kin 
dom, United States, France, Sweden j 
Philippines, Argentina, Denmark. y, 
way, Russia, West Africa and Belgiy 

Enrollment this year is being limi, 
to 45 because of the shortage of sch 
space. But there are at least 300 child; 






















eligible and, by October, 1949, a my 
larger school is planned. When the U.\ 
moves into permanent quarters in Ne 
York City, the plan is for a regular scho 
with instruction covering all grade 
through high school. An effort is beix 
made to raise $300,000 to finance th 
project, to be supplemented by the § 
monthly charged as tuition for each chili 

Miss Mary Jane Reid, an America 
directs the international school, and § 
is to have three assistants, one each fro 
Holland, Australia and Bulgaria. 

Classes are conducted in French a 
English, and pupils must speak boll 
Children whose native tongue is a thi 
language, thus, are growing up in three 

Tolerance, the equality of children 
all races, creeds and colors, is stress 
from the beginning. Geography and his 
tory are to be treated in greater deta 
than in most schools when classes a 
formed in the upper age brackets. Histon 
classes will try to balance the versions «i 
all countries. 

As is true generally in the Unit 
Nations, the new school has a touch 
“The Russian problem’—what may be 
minor walkout. Russia has decided th 
its diplomats must leave school-age chi: 


dren at home. Gl 


Top offer gets bride, 
or groom, in India 


NEW DELH 

ATRIMONY is strictly a matter © 
M dollars and cents in India, or—in the 
coin of the realm—of rupees and annas. 
Parents negotiate most of the mi 
riages, and parents of the girl usual 
look for a husband with a lucrative } 
and of wealthy family. Size of the gt 
dowry is the convincing point for parell§ 
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} , prospective bridegroom. There’s not 
ning tol A concern about love and romance. 







at SO el if parents are unable to find a suitable 
the work atch directly, they simply insert an ad- 
nited Kir, cL aeement in the classified section of the 
weden i. The matrimonial column is a 





wspaper- 
ost popular feature, and the men almost 
wavs are. advertised as “handsome, 
nd, well-known” businessmen or “edu- 
ted, healthy. settled in life.” And, 
wally, they are looking for a “really 
squtiful and moderately educated” girl. 
Boe are typical advertisements: 

©, high family match for boy of 22, 
Bading in college and having annual in- 
me of six thousands, Family rich and 
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Bell connected.” 
F “Wanted—Suitable match for healthy, 
i-complished girl, age 15, of a respect- 
ble family.” 
IE The field is limited by the caste system, 
nce orthodox Hindus are forbidden to 
ary outside their own caste. Brahmans, 
he priests and scholars; the Kshatrivas, 
ho are the soldiers: the Vaisvas, or mer- 
hants, and the Sudras, who serve the 
ther three, are the main castes. Within 
the U.\ hese four are scores of subcastes. 
S in Nev The matrimonial advertisements, there- 
Har school Miyre. usually specify the caste. Sometimes, 
1 grades fhowever, weaithy parents buy — their 
is being Maughter into a higher caste. If they are 
Lance th fhard pressed for cash, parents of a man 
the $4 Bre likely to accept a tempting offer and 
ach child Met their son marry the lower-caste girl. 
\mericaif The police inspector assigned to keep 
and sti an eve on me here—and who discharged 
ach fronifhis duty by sharing afternoon tea with 
ne-explained quite blandly that his par- 
nich ati fents had made a very good match for 
ak both. fim. The dowry included a motorcycle. 
sa thin FAfter a bit of bargaining, the parents on 
in three feither side came to terms and my police 
ildren Inspector uncomplainingly took as_ his 
stress: Bivife a girl he had not seen before. That's 
and his fthe custom, and it’s seldom violated. 
er deta Tt is all very simple and streamlined. 
sses di Must insert an advertisement with your 
» Histo dream girl” specifications, as in this 
rsIONS 0! Yypical example: “Wanted—a white-com- 
__ fplexioned, tall and really beautiful girl 
Unite: fof good. family for only son, age 20, of 
touch 0 fp titled, rich mill-owner having income 
ay be fof about 50,000 rupees annually, Dowry 
led thi’ fho bar.” , 
ige chi’ 
G.1 
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Maybe she'll come along, and might 
ven bring a motorcycle to boot. J. F. 
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Going down... 


down to scour Davy Jones's locker—that's the 


stiff assignment for the drag of this hopper dredge. But 
there’s nothing stiff about the wire ropes that 
handle the heavy drag. Those hoist lines are smooth-running 
‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand. They'll hold their 


own against current, tide, vibration and shock. 


% Maybe you'd like to get to the bottom of a 

different rope problem. B & B engineers will gladly 
explain how Yellow Strand wires are selected for a definite 

job... how preforming increases fatigue-resistance 
and rope life. For industrial lifts the flexible construction of 

Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings offers parallel help. 
When you write ‘top quality’’ into specifications, the 
Yellow Strand trade-mark says you're getting it. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


b FLEX SET PResniss 
. 


YELLOW STRANG 
ewe 
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PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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=» Whispers ———— 


A State Secretary With ‘Tough Line’? . . . Drive to Hur 
Repeal of Taft Act... Tabeo on ‘Lend-Lease’ Name 


President Truman has assembled all 
of the promises made by him to all 
localities and all groups during the re- 
cent campaign and is preparing to go 
down the list with plans to fulfill 
them. Most of them cost money. 


kiwis 


The White House group of advisers, 
after veering far to the labor side in 
the first flush of victory, is tending to 
cool off a bit, on the theory that 
strikes in 1949 and 1950 may cause 
the public to become more critical of 
labor leaders. The voice of business- 
men still is to be heard in top circles. 


x* 


One high Administration official, when 
reminded that the widespread impres- 
sion was that Mr. Truman now would 
turn sharply to the left, remarked: 
“Temporarily.” The inside feeling is 
that it might be difficult to keep up 
crusading zeal over a long period. 


xk *& * 


Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor, is 
promising labor leaders that an effort 
will be made by the White House to 
get repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
within 30 days after Congress returns. 
Labor leaders are fearful that, if re- 
peal is delayed then, strikes in 1949 
may cool the ardor of voters for any 
important changes in that law. 


% ok o& 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture and new White House favor- 
ite, is a bit worried by the fact that 
both the Senate and House commit- 
tees on agriculture are to be loaded 
with members committed to keeping 
farm prices high even if that means 
outright fixing of prices. The problem 
of holding up farm prices in a period 
of developing surpluses is starting to 
cause official head scratching. 


xkkwk 


Leon Keyserling, member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers to the 
President, is exercising most influence 
on the White House position with re- 
gard to tax policy. The Treasury is 
without an active tax planner. Mr. 
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Keyserling’s attitude is strongly on 
the New Deal side. 


xk * 


Republican leaders in House and 
Senate are considering a strategy for 
the next session of Congress that 
would result in only token resistance 
to Democratic plans for tax, labor 
and other law changes. The idea 
would be to give all the rope that is 
sought on the theory that the end 
product might be distasteful to voters 
by 1950 or 1952. 


x * * 


Well-to-do individuals, most of whom 
supported Thomas Dewey in the last 
campaign, are to discover in 1949 that 
the White House and some Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress want loop- 
holes in estate taxes plugged. An ef- 
fort is to be made to remove the com- 
munity-property principle from taxes 
on estates and to increase the rate of 
tax as well. 


x* k 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
still plans to retire sometime in early 
1949. Secretary Marshall wants to be 
sure first, however, that the line of 
policy laid down by him in dealing 
with Russia is well implemented. 


xx** 


Averell Harriman, former Secretary 
of Commerce and present roving am- 
bassador for the Marshall Plan in Eu- 
rope, is being looked over by Mr. 
Truman as a possible successor to 
George Marshall. Mr. Harriman goes 
along with the present “tough” policy 
with regard to Russia. 


xewk 


Fred Vinson, Chief Justice of U.S., is 
not to get another invitation from the 
White House to pay a visit to Joseph 
Stalin, at least until after Secretary 
Marshall retires. The Secretary of 
State put his foot down on that trip. 


xk * 


Kenneth Royall, Secretary of the 
Army in the Defense Establishment, 
is the man most likely to succeed 


James Forrestal as Secretary of} 
fense, if that successor is picked fy 
among the Secretaries of Army, | 
and Navy. Louis Johnson, onefj 
Assistant Secretary of War, in{ 
Roosevelt Administration, _ stil] 
among those in the running for 
Defense job, however. 


x kk 


Mr. Forrestal, according to the st 
around the White House, in 
presidential ire by suggesting d 
the campaign that spending plans 
the armed forces be cleared w 
Thomas Dewey as well as with 
Truman, on the theory that } 
Dewey might occupy the Whi 
House in 1949. 


xk *& 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary,i 
being importuned to continue in, 
new Truman Cabinet, but Mr. Sq 
der—with a conservative viewpoinl 
no longer would be No. | adviser 
the President. Clark Clifford, 
President’s counsel, has _ the insid 
track among advisers. 


xk & 


Marriner Eccles intends at this tin 
to continue as a member of the Fe 
eral Reserve Board of Governor 
even though he is not Chairman. M 
Eccles exercises much influence @ 
Board policy. 


w & 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg 1s é 
pected to take a place on the Se 
Finance Committee, which has mi 
to do with writing tax legislation, 
the country. Senator Vandenberg 
longer will serve either as Presidél 
Pro Tem of the Senate or as Chal 
man of the Foreign Relations 0 
mittee, and will have time to wresl 
with tax problems. His influence 
conservative. 


xk 


“Lend-lease” is officially taboo as4 
name to apply to military aid nowm 
ing planned for Western Europe.¥ 
ficials still are groping for words & 
will not have a warlike implicatit 
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